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SHEEP SALES 
EPTEMBER 2 9 
Denver, Colo., ee a ee 
OWNER ADDRESS DESCRIPTION WEIGHT PRICE BUYER t $s WHAT 
Parrish Currie, Nev. | 640L | 62.4 5.00 | feeder 
Javidson Upal, 4yo. 223 L 72 6.00 | packer 
Stauder & Sargent Grand Valley,Colo. 400 L 69.7 6.75 | 9 
Garcia & Sargent Chama, N.M. 392 L 5.50 | feeder 
° ad bad 206 L 6.00 packer 
Ed, Sargent 5 106 L 5.50 feeder 
* 24 142 L 6.00 packer 
C. E. Stauder - 278 L 6.00 ° 
. 7 og 321 L 5.50 feeder 
ki. A. Gonzales . 329 L 5.40 ” The sale sheets shown 
as ” " 289 L 6.25 packer = ‘a acs = P 
P. archival Thompson, Utah 2al L | 6:00 ° below are samples of 
a ° ellermeyer Rico, Colo. 305 L | 5.85 feeder representative days at 
° f ? 572 L 6.60 packer ~ 
Leslie Anderson DeBeque, Colo. 467 L | 5.25 feeder Denver. 
” = sf 338 L 5.25 3 
Philly « wler Placerville,Colo. 1211 L 5.75 packer ia 
. : - 868 L 6.60 " Note the large, as well 
H. C. Jolly & Co. Rifle, Colo. 313 L 63 5.85 feeder ie . mn 
: : : 713 L 76.5 8.75 eacwen as the small, consign- 
J. Troja 200 L 75 5.50 * ments s w 
i. Talden, Colo. 198 L 74 6.25 . e ts sho n. 
Cc. Calvat | DeBeque, Colo. 320 L | 78 6.00 na 
1198 L | 66.5 5.50 feeder 
Alice Hunter | Fox Park, “yo. 253 L 74.8 6.40 packer 
| 248 L 67.3 5.65 feeder - 
warren L. S. Co. Cheyenne, “Wyo. 463 £5 102.7 2.00 ad Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
1044 L 57.6 5.65 
1751 L 690 5.65 4 
176 L 6l 5.65 - SHEEP SALES 
a, Colo. 474L +2 6.75 packer ES 
| lev. 932 L 69 5.50 feeder 1939 
| vanston, ‘yo. 284 L 76.6 6.99 packer Denver, Colo, We 
| Medicine Bow, Wyo. 1577 L 56.5 5.80 feeder —— 
gE 110 1.75 ™ OWNER ADDRESS YESCRIPTION VEIGHT PR 
Swanson « Johnson jawlins, liyo. L 60.4 5.65 » Ee TARE t - T 
James Sros. | DesMoines, M. L 59 5.70 e Glen Sheriff Sulph L 
Prank @liss Chuewater, ‘Wyo. L 75 6.50 packer L 
L 48 4.90 feeder Wm. Fitzpatrick Cimarron, Colo. L 
aL 64 5.85 Z J.H. & I.N. Brooks Rock Spas, Wyo. 2 L 
srandValley,Colo. L og a es iekson& Jno Kent * “= ” 1495 L 
Cedar City,Utah 3 L 73, 6.75 packer wan,hiteley & Young Placerville,Colo. 2338 L = 
Rico, Colo. L 80 6.75 . 974 L 
L 71.8 5.85 feeder Waite Phillips Cimarron, Nii. 2599 L 
Sapulin, N.-. L Sl — 
| Carbondale, Colo. L 70.8 . 6.75 
| Durango, Colo. L 61.9 8.90 acker 
| Svanston, #yo. — L pte Warren L.3.Co. Cheyenne, "yo. 3.59 
F. Miller 118 L | 90:1 John Mahoney Rawlins, #yo. 7.50 
Esquibal 266 L |} @1.8 22 
Wayue,3eir & Dunsdom Gypsum, Colo. ) 
eeceece-ss oeere-cese 2--32,347 HEAD*T* AP ESO SSeS eRe eee eeeeeene ) 
Tony Roman “ellington, Colo. 2 : 
James & Johnson Walsenburz,Colo. 6.60 
&. E. Redmon |DeBeque, Colo. 7.59 
P. Ottosen Craig,Colo. L 
r . . | A 
+ ~ J. I. Spradlin Alamosa, Colo. 243 yries 
These samples are not the largest or the 2.5. swemine = atranee, ut 26 x 
© ~ 7 , , y 2141 63 
smallest, but are ay erage days at Deny er during Floyd iiickzan DeBeque, Colo. 307 L 64.8 
the fall 360 L 72.9 
e r Ogden, Utah 558 L 60.4 
° Rendl Rawlias, ‘yo. 672 L 62.6 
y 2. C . 27 7 
Denver must be a good sheep market to con- ‘Soin — 13 
i , ‘ ~ | - Be Grenville, N.M 330 L 62.1 
tinually attract these receipts. Ss ewes Price, Useh ize | 50.3 
Joe Arraqui & Pete Cogta Elko, Nev. 1427 L 66.7 
J. R. Grier Yampa, Colo. 238 £ 83. 
Alex Urie Craig, Colo. 848 L 78 
125 £ 128 
J. ?. Ridenour Durango, Colo. 267 L 64.9 
J. Elmer Decker M6 ” 647 L 62.5 
J. L. NeClure Pt.Collins, Colo. 138 = 104 
147 61 
452 2 By Head 
Culverwell & Breeze Craig, Colo. 286 L 79.4 
H. Madsen ? 4 352 L 74.8 
Heary « Pat Sweeney = ° 357 L 69.9 
seececaeere TOTAL SALES TODAY 
| 
| 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles trom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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The Lindley-Cahow Commission 
Company 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 





Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 


Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully 
So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 


























Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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9 HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP i 
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The Sure [ XKIl1sSALLTICKS 
With ONE Dipping 


* . ' | 
Ti & k D tp . Cooper’s Powder Dip has been : 





on the world’s market 80 years 


---it is used everywhere sheep are raised for profit--- 
enough is sold every year to dip half the sheep in the 
ea) world. 
© DIPPING Me Cooper’s Powder Dip kills all the ticks---prevents 
POWDER fresh attacks---improves the quality of wool---in- 
creases the growth of wool---all with a single dipping 
each year, at a cost of about one cent per head. 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS | 


















-1909 CLIFTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE Schreiner Wool & Mohair Co., 
Portland, Oregon CHAS. F. WIGGS Kerrville, Texas 
Ellenwood & Co. , 224 So. West Temple St. Billings Hardware Co., 





Red Bluff, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah Billings, Montana 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


v 


ree 


Breeders of 





Rambouillet 
and 
Corriedale 


Sheep 





CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 
1929 Season 1929 Season 


Undefeated at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, American Royal 
and Chicago International, 1929, and Denver Stock Show, 1930. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 























MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


The Madsen Type ay 
+ a + 
Rams. 
Stud nme 
Rams Ewes for 
Our | — 
Specialty Ell 
a“ + 





“LEADER” “REPEATER” 
Topped the 1930 Ram Sale $400.00 Ram. Third Highest Priced Ram 
For $1300.00. At the 1930 Ram Sale. 


The most profitable sheep raised are the big boned, fine This type of Rambouillet is raised on the ‘Madsen ranch, 
wooled, smooth Rambouillets. They are longer-lived, heartier, and is for sale at all times. 4 
more easily handled, and will net more money year after year We are offering from one to four hundred head of Registered 
than any other breed jof sheep. They are the foundation stock, and Purebred Rambouillet ewes for sale, or would lease them. 
and are ideal for the small farms and the big range herds. Will sell single or carload lots of either Rams \or Ewes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Post Office Box 219 JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. Telephone 174 
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Mountain Raised 
Rams 


Stud Sires—Small Lots or 
Carloads for Range Service 


We run 4,000 ewes, chiefly 
registered and pure-bred Ram- 
bouillets and Corriedales, and 
use only sires of the best breed- 
ing, wool and mutton qualities, 
that can be purchased. 

The selected ram lambs are 
developed to produce size with- 
out risk of impairing their value 
for heavy service. 


Also Some Ewes on Sale 


HEAD SIRE IN OUR RAMBOUILLET FLOCK. Gilbreath Bros. 


Son of “I-AM,” py nee oe em tn, the 1989 National Ram Sale, Monte Vista, Colorado 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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Mr. Sheepman: 


Salt Lake Operators handle bulk Western Feeder 
Lambs and will be in market again the 
coming shipping season. 


Choice of two routes East, modern facilities throughout with 
large airy covered facilities for sheep, running artesian water. 


No Extra Cost To Try Your Nearest Home Market—Bill to Feed 
North Salt Lake. First Intermountain Live Stock Market. 
Home of National Ram Sale. 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA ASALT. LAKE STAMP eons on ll 
We still offer a REMINGTON STOCK KNIFE as a premium for two new ae 





subscriptions to the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ($1.50 each). Send for Free Samples 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 


Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 





Shipped knocked SS 
down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
Ogden, Utah 
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Send us one new subscription to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower ($1.50 per year), and 


WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT receive the Crocodile Wrench as a premium. 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


EAR 
TAGG BROS. & ROSENBAUM a TAGS 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. C. WILKERSON - - - Sheep Salesman Identify With Ear Tags 
FRANK RANDALL - - - Sheep Salesman ALUMINUM self clinch Ear Tags, 
BILL RANDALL - - - - Sheep Salesman OLD STYLE STEEL Ear T. 

W. B. TAGG, Manager TATTOO Sor 





ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 
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SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 











MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


CO. gy 
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FAT LAMBS WANTED 
In the market for 3,000 fat lambs per 
week. Also in the market for feeder lambs. 


J. W. BURGESS, Stockton, Calif. 
Tel. 9020 P. O. Box 1577 








/ 
NEMA 
WORM 
CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) yp 
(International Veterinary Congress last June 
endorsed Tetrachlorethylene for Stomach Worms) 


Stomach FEED | 
Worms for the STORM / | 


in SHEEP and GOATS 


FREE 


Special Worm Bulletins 
Sent free on request. Send 







Wen the icy blasts of the blizzard strike 
your sheep and the cold cuts to the very mar- 
row...that’s the time when real feed is a 
real friend to you and your stock. That's the 
time when Purina Sheep Chow tells you the 
story of its heat...a Checkerboard bagful of 












heat...100 pounds of the stuff it takes t 
ae the Pp i es to 
for yours today — use fit sheep to stand the storm. 
coupon below. 
Cottonseed...linseed...molasses...three 
- oMeter The tese made by the Live Stock great sheep feeds...all are in Purina Sheep 
ae trenl begins Sapiee eet Chow...mixed in just the right proportion 
ee = che aes - poctive.rellaainas cofest ---pressed into handy-sized cubes that roll 
aaa Chickens iTu — easily from the bag...cubes that sheep pick 
C-A CAPSULES up easily from the ground where they fall. 


The *‘*No-Setback’’? Treatment 


C-A Capsules remove both tapeworms and la This handy feed is ready for you at a 
roundworms in one treatment without subesh. 


One of the bulletins tells about C-A Capsules. bargain price. --at your dealer’s or any 
D St Sell Parke-Davis Products one of Purina’s three western mills... 

For free bulletins address Denver...Fort Worth... Kansas City. 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-35-L 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 


Box 300, Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
401-423 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Washington 
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Even a Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


I QA11S to crash through when the protecting wall of CoLorADo Wolf Proof 


Fence stands between him and his prey. 
Protect your profits, present and future, with this practical investment. 
The extra wraps of the vertical wires over the top and bottom horizontal | 


wires introduce a new factor of safety and security. 


See Your Nearest Dealer in 


COLORADO 
‘Wolf Proof Fence 


Produced by 


The COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. 
Denver, Colorado 
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The great, gray locks . 


of Panama - 


YANKEE and Anzac often meet at the great, gray locks of Tres 
Panama. Each on his way to the other’s land, with prod- 
ucts the other lacks. And the locks lift them swiftly up, 
or pass them down, to continue their journey to far-off hone 
ports below the vast horizon. — 


As far apart, economically, as New York and Melbourne, 
are the farmers who produce livestock and the consumers 
who eat meat. There must be a direct, efficient, open route 
from farm to market, from source of supply to the dinner 
table. Such a route is Armour and Company. And its 
function is to serve both farmer and consumer as well as 
is humanly possible, for the lowest possible cost. 





But Armour is more than merely a route. Armour makes = 
the farmers’ products marketable. In the shape that they = 
leave the farm, they could not be sold to the consumer. 


Without the locks, no ship could cross Panama. With- 
out a service like Armour and Company’s, the farmer could 
not sell regularly or profitably ; the consumer could not buy 
the fresh meats he needs. 


The new Armour and Company offers the American 
public new and modern services that keep pace with the 
latest conditions in a world that is changing every day. 


FE Wwe 
President 


ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.- 9 P. M. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 
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THE AMERICAN Wy ot SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated under the sang of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 261,000 Rambouillets now 
on record. Membership Fee: $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose, ‘More 
Wool and Mutton to the Acre than any other breed,” 
and in addition to playing a most important part in 
the sheep industry of the United States, have been 
exported to nearly every country in the world. 








President. John W. Ellis, Molino, Mo. 

Vice President. T. L, Drisdale, Juno, Texas 

Treasure?..........-.-c-eee- John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec4retArzy....cccccccecccecees Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 


E. M. Moore, Mason, Mich.; Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah; Joseph H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, pedi- 
gree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











American Corriedale 


Association 
eS 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 


























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


TOMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














HAMPSHIRES 
Page 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif............. 38 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah.............. 40 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 40 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm: Brings; Dison, Cal, «c......2.....60.cccdssss 39 
W. D. Candland & Sons, 
Me Pleasant, Uti: <a... sch cp ciciwseecess 39 


Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. " 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo............. 


W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, i = 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona re: 38 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif...................... 38 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo..................... 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah................ 3 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif............. 38 
New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders 
Aeen., Feilding, MW. Za ccccsccvscss 4 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif............. 38 
CORRIEDALES 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo............. + 
KR. W. Jickling, Elmira, Caeiif.................:..:. 38 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming............ 3 
LINCOLNS 


E. D. Blodgett, Grand Junction, Collo......... 39 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, 

















UN NERANER) a3: ole ee ee 39 
CROSSBREDS 
Romnellets 

Great Western Sheep & Wool Co., 

Great Palle, “Wont... c.c.<2<. ccc sek ccs 37 

SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 

THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
3 page (1 column) 18.00 
Y% page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion: 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 
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National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 


For information pertaining to this 
great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 
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Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, will try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 
tion. 


F. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Stock Yards, 
Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Cotfey’s Productive Sheep 


ee $2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

eee 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 

Foes Fuss... 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 


Gilfillan’s Sheep 
FOR SALE BY THE 


National Wool Growers 


Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


2.50 
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N EDITORIAL ¥ 


ELECTIONS AND TARIFF 
PASSING OF THE LAMB SURPLUS 





There is not any probability that the rates of duty im- 
posed on wool or other imports reaching the United States 
will be changed before 1933. Some minor 
adjustments may be made under the limited 
powers conferred by the new law upon the President and the 
Tariff Commission, but these will be limited in number and 
in the extent of possible changes. There is no thought of lower- 
ing duties upon agricultural commodities. 


The Elections 


The newly elected seventy-second Congress does not 
convene until December, 1931. Should the present opposition 
party have control of one or both branches of the Congress at 
that time, it could not pass a downward revised tariff measure 
over the President’s veto and furthermore it would necessarily 
hold the matter for use as an issue in the Presidential elections 
that will be near at hand when the new Congress meets. Then, 
in the event of a change of administration in 1932 and the call- 
ing of a special session in March, 1933, it would really require 
at least a year to complete and bring into effect a revised 
revenue measure. 

The only thought the wool grower needs to give to the 
tariff at this time is to remember that because of the present 
law, wool prices in the United States are fifty per cent higher 
than they are in the exporting countries. 

Never before in the history of sheep raising have lamb 
market statistics carried so much of importance and interest 
to lamb raisers and feeders. 

It is generally understood that the demoralized prices for 
lambs of the 1930 crop have been more largely caused by the 
surplus shipments and slaughter than as a result of the economic 
depression and the decreased buying power of consumers. 

The price obtainable for a surplus in any commodity 
usually determines the price for the whole supply available at 
the same time. This year’s lamb prices have 
been no exception to this rule. The question 
in mind of the grower today is whether the re- 
cent large supplies can properly be considered as a surplus in 
the meat trade. The numbers of lambs slaughtered in each 
month since last March have materially exceeded those of the 
corresponding month of last year. The number slaughtered 
since January has been 18 per cent above the number sent 
into consumption during the first ten months of 1929. In the 
actual trade and slaughter from the lambs of this year’s crop, 
as reckoned from the data following May 1, the increase in 
slaughter has been 1,400,500, or 10 per cent over the number 
reported for the six months immediately prior to May 1. 


Lamb Surplus 
and Prices 





These figures relate to the reports of slaughterings under 
Federal inspection. It may develop that the increase of bus- 
iness in lamb slaughtering outside of plants inspected by the 
government has been at a greater rate than those reported upon. 


For ten months the American public has been consuming 
lamb at a much higher rate than ever before. Not with- 
standing lessened buying power, the com- 
paratively low price of lamb at whole- 
sale and retail, together with a greater realization of its 
economical and attractive features has in a short period of 
time given it a larger place in the meat diet of the country. 
Even with the almost excessively large lamb slaughterings of 
September and October, packers’ frozen stocks increased com- 
paratively little, showing the strength of the consumptive de- 
mand, 


Increased Demand 


It would seem as though the situation had gone far enough 
to result in a greater degree of price response to lessened mar- 
ket receipts. Although wholesale carcass 
prices are materially lower than formerly, 
they still appear to show at least a satisfactory margin of profit 
over the more reduced prices for live lambs. During the week 
ended October 25, Chicago prices for good lambs declined 60 
cents per hundred while carcass prices advanced two cents per 
pound on all grades. During the week ended November 8, the 
supplies at the principal western markets fell off by 25 per cent. 
This resulted in an increase of only 35 cents per hundred, or 4 
per cent, with carcass prices meanwhile remaining steady. 


Packers’ Margins 


The reports of the Department of Agriculture show that 
during the month of August the average cost to packers of 
all good and choice lambs was $9.40 per hundred, while during 
the same month the price received for lamb carcasses of similar 
grade sold at eastern markets was $21.66 per hundred. These 
figures indicate more than a satisfactory profit to packers hand- 
ling western lambs and increase the perplexity of the grower as 
to why, under such conditions, there should not be more active 
competition among buyers at the markets. 


That the trade is not on a surplus basis after the lambs 
have passed through the stock yards is shown by the strength 
of the demand for the dressed product. The 
very large slaughterings of the last two months 
have gone directly into consumption with very 
comfortable, and apparently large. profits to the packer in- 
terests. It does not seem right or logical that the live prices 


Surplus Con- 
dition Past 
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should continue on the basis of a surplus 
of supply when that condition no longer 
exists. 

The apparent certainty of much lighter 
lamb receipts during the coming six 
months, combined with the strong con- 
sumptive demand and ready outlet, gives 
encouragement to growers and feeders to 
look for a sufficient degree of competi- 
tion among the buying interests to cause 
a material advance in prices. Some of 
the detailed figures regarding recent 
market receipts and prices and prospec- 
tive supplies are printed in this issue. 





A GREAT PIECE OF WORK 


OOL Growers, after reviewing the 

accomplishments from January up 
to date, of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, are entitled to con- 
gratulate themselves. It is now generally 
conceded by every branch of the trade 
that the American wool market has been 
steadied and stabilized during a period 
when other commodity prices have stead- 
ily declined. Notwithstanding the late 
declines in the foreign markets, domestic 
wool prices have remained almost steady 
and over the greater part of the past 
three quarters of the year have shown 
an advancing tendency. In_ several 
grades prices of comparable domestic and 
foreign wools are practically on a parity 
after taking the tariff into account. This 
is a condition which has not occurred for 
any such period of time for some years 
past. 

Though it is true that some minor 
mistakes were made and some disagree- 
ments arose during the building up and 
practical operation of the National Cor- 
poration, yet taken as a whole, the 
growers’ marketing plan, under the super- 
vision of the Farm Board, has succeeded 
beyond expectations both in volume of 
wool acquired and its successful market- 
ing. 

The National Corporation cannot con- 
trol foreign prices. Should these go be- 
low the level of the tariff, domestic 
wools must necessarily follow. Neither 
the National Corporation, nor any dealer, 
or other wool selling agency whatever, 
can avoid the law of supply and demand, 
which establishes the world’s market 
levels. Our tariff operates to hold our 


prices above the general foreign and 
basic price level. The American growers, 
with the concentration of their selling in 
their National Corporation, are obtaining 
a larger degree of benefit from the tariff 
than has ever before been secured under 
the old price-cutting and competitive 
selling of scattered independent concerns. 

The Farm Board has been as fair and 
generous in its financing of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation as the law 
would permit. The Corporation has not 
bothered the Board very much. In cases 
where internal difficulties have arisen, or 
may arise, the Directors of the National 
Corporation have solved them and will 
continue to do so. The movement on a 
national scale is new and mistakes are 
bound to be made. The whole plan is 
devised solely for the producers’ benefit. 
Bearing this in mind and making due al- 
lowance for human frailties and inexper- 
ience, in another year, a machine can and 
will be completed which will be well nigh 
perfect for the purpose intended. 

At the meeting of the new Board of 
Directors, which was selected largely as 
representative of the volume of wool 
shipped to the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation by the various regional 
units, plans will be inaugurated for the 
coming year at a meeting to be held this 
month. A majority of the old Board 
was elected and conservative and con- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions 


National Wool Growers — Colorado 
Springs, Colo., December 10-12. 

Idaho Wool Growers—Boise, January 
8-10. 

Utah Wool Growers—Salt Lake City, 
January 13-14. 

Montana Wool Growers — Missoula, 
January 15-17. 

Washington Wool Growers—January 
19-20. 

New Mexico Wool Growers—February 


Sales and Shows 


International L. S. Exposition—Chi- 
cago, November 29-December 6. 

Christmas Livestock Show—Los Ange- 
les Union Stock Yards, November 
29-December 6. 

National Western Stock Show—Den- 
ver, January 17-24, 1931. 











structive action should result from the 
new Board’s deliberations, It will have 
the guiding experience of the past year 
by its old members plus the fresh and 
critical outlook of its new members and 
the best all around results should be de- 
rived from such a combination. Cor- 
rective steps toward greater efficiency 
should be made and the individual woo: 
grower can, therefore, look with hope- 
ful confidence toward the coming year's 
perfection of the machine which already 
has done a great work. 


F. J. 


Hagenbarth 





THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
IN ACTION 
EARINGS upon the rates of duty on 
a number of commodities have al- 
ready been concluded by the reorganized 
United States Tariff Commission acting 
under its new rules of procedure. 


While the language of the law relat- 
ing to the work of the Tariff Commission 
was not very materially altered under the 
new act, yet President Hoover and the 
Commission seem to have reached a dif- 
ferent conception as to how the Com- 
mission can and should operate under the 
powers conferred upon it by Congress. 
Heretofore it has been customary to hold 
public hearings when a change in the rate 
of duty was under consideration, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the so- 
called ‘flexible paragraphs’ as they have 
existed in the law since 1922. In such 
hearings, both those opposed to and fay- 
oring a change in the duty rates were 
given a chance to testify and submit data 
for the guidance of the Commission. In 
all cases, however, the Commission con- 
ducted its own investigation as to 
domestic and foreign costs of producing 
the article in question. Quite frequently 
these investigations extended over two or 
three years. It now appears to be the 
policy and plan of the Commission to 
depend more largely upon the facts and 
data furnished by the parties interested 
in the commodity under consideration. 
No announcement has been made that in- 
vestigation of costs by the Commission 
will not be conducted, but those who have 
attended the first hearings, report that 


the Commission appears determined to 
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the handle its cases and reach decisions and competitive conditions. It is plainly of other articles have been scheduled for 
rapidly. Instead of undertaking the task the hope of the administration that by consideration by the Commission. The 
oe of foreign investigations, it seems likely such prompt and fair action through the character of the decisions which are to 
* that the selling price in United States Commission, future Congresses will be be rendered, and the time taken in reach- 
des markets of the imported articles will be willing to leave the determination of ing them, will be watched with unusual 
or- quite largely relied upon for comparisons rates more largely in the hands of the interest. There is no indication or pros- 
Icy with domestic costs in determining Tariff Commission. pect that the present rate of duty upon 
O01 whether a change is justified in the rate The first case under the new plan re- wool, meats, or other major agricultural 
ae of duty as carried in the existing law. lated to the rate of duty on imported products will come before the Commis- 
hs It appears to be the intention of the straw hats, and the hearing was con- sion unless it should be found necessary 
’ President and of the Commission to make cluded in about four hours. Other hear- to raise such rates to protect American 
' the actions of the Commission more ings are scheduled upon the rate of duty producers from the effect of the selling of 
prompt and better calculated to revise applying to wool felt hats, and to in- foreign materials in the country at very 
rates in response to changing economic fant’s wool underwear. A large number low prices. 
on 
al- > ° 
7 Figures on Lamb Markets and Supplies 
ing 
-_ A” increase of two million head, or 8 during the first half of the year’s business crop is also correct, it is inevitable that 
ion per cent, in the 1930 lamb crop as 0” lambs of the 1930 crop. the winter marketings must be at a much 
the compared with that of 1929 was reported In the Federal inspected slaughter smaller rate than during the summer and 
the last July by the United States Depart- alone there has been an increase of ap- fall months. On this basis the number 
lif- adh ot Aasiolinn: proximately one and one-quarter mil- of lambs available for slaughtering be- 
m- lion in the killing of 1930 lambs. The tween November 1, 1930 and April 30, 
the A summary of the slaughter records slaughter in plants not having govern- 1931, will be 10 per cent less than during 
255, for the six months between May | and ment inspection is commonly regarded the six months immediately preceding 
old October 31 shows an increase of 1,262,865 as being one-fourth of that receiving the first of this month. This should re- 
ate head, or 16.6 per cent, over the number Federal inspection. With the same rate store competitive conditions in the mar- 
ac- reported for the same six months in 1929. of increase for this year in the former, ket, as during the last oe me 
so- This would muke it appear that the ex- there has been an extra consumption of trade has become adjusted to handling 
ave : : Bagi lambs since May | of one and one-half a larger number of lambs than the statis- 
ach cess production of this year is disappear-  Fitlion over the same part of last year. tics show to be available during the next 
av- ing very rapidly. The monthly figures his would account for three-fourths of six months. 
ere for the period in both years under dis- the estimated increase in this year’s pro- The following additional figures con- 
7 cussion are shown below: duction. cerning market receipts and prices in re- 
i Federal Inspected Larab Slaughter If these figures shall prove to be cor- cent months are of peculiar interest under 
to From the 1929 and 1930 Crops rect and if the estimate of this year’s present conditions: 
ing 1930 1929 
tly Ma 1,370,144 1,201,852 i i Pric Chicago Prices 
eet fees 1,294,546 1,107,785 Bodies Psy . gol ac ee aun Gal aati 
the July 1,411,235 1254810 Oct. 11............ 132,326 470,256 Oct. 10........ wre ‘17-19 16-17 os 
to J August = 1,413,315 1,298,048 Sek 2B————~- | RS Saas | Oct. 2h. a2 | 1820 1749 18:17 
ind September 1,591,929 1.316926 Ne. 1... 99,000 459,000 Oct. 31........ 8.50 | 15%4-17 15-16 13-14 
ted October 1,727,079 1,365,325 Nov. 8............. 77,672 347,416 a 8.85 15-17 14-16 12-14 
on. Se SS (1) Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Denver, Buffalo, St. Paul 
n- Total 8,807,611 7,544,746 
ion 1930 Increase, 1,262,865 = 16.6 per cent FROZEN STOCKS LAMB AND MUTTON 
| 1930 1929 
ave The above figures show that five- Pounds Pounds 
hat eighths of the estimated increase in this — ALIEN as perme peatdoed 
to year’s crop has gone intO COMSUMPTION § — Noyesnber 2 -acccccccccccccccccccccsecercccvcccvevevsseecssseeeeceseececcccsnnenensnnse 4,337,000 4,992,000 
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STOCKYARD AND COMMIS- 
SION CHARGES 

ROCEEDINGS are under way at a 

number of the markets in connection 
with charges for yardage as collected by 
stockyard companies, and also concern- 
ing selling charges collected by commis- 
sion houses. 

These proceedings are under the direc- 
tion and management of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which Bureau 
now is in charge of the enforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
formerly conducted by a separate office 
in the Department of Agriculture known 
as the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration. 

A reduction in commission charges at 
the Omaha market became effective last 
spring. The changes then put into ef- 
fect, included a reduction of from $20.00 
tc $18.00 per double deck car for selling 
sheep. These changes had been ordered 
some years ago by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture after extended ihearings, and the 
matter was carried by the Omaha interests 
to the United States Supreme Court which 
ruled that the Act of 1921 gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture full power to 
require such reductions. 

Since the clearing up of the position 
and authority of the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Act of 1921, as was 
done by the Supreme Court ruling in the 
Omaha case, hearings have been con- 
ducted at a few markets relating to com- 
mission charges. A similar hearing is 
scheduled to commence at Kansas City 
on December I. 


On the question of the reasonableness 
of the charges collected by the stockyard 
companies, investigations are also under 
way by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
These hearings have been completed at 
St. Joseph, Denver, and Kansas City, 
and the oral arguments at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been completed 
for these cases. Another hearing on the 
same matter is scheduled for the National 
Stockyards at St. Louis, on January, and 
for Omaha at a later date. 

The announcement of the final decision 
as to the yardage charges at the mar- 
kets for which hearings have been com- 


pleted is expected soon.. The decisions 
as to commission charges are based main- 


ly upon the results of the auditing of the’ 


books of various firms by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, as well as upon testi- 
mony taken in the public hearings. The 
final decisions on the commission charges 
as rendered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will become operative when an- 
nounced, as all legal doubts on the power 
of the Secretary, under the law, were re- 
moved by the Supreme Court ruling in 
the Omaha case. 





BUILDING NEW WOOLEN 
MILLS 


T almost regular periods for a num- 
ber of years past, attempts have 
been made to interest western wool grow- 


ers in the financing of wool manufactur- 
ing concerns to be located in the West. 
In nearly every case these undertakings 
have proved to have been fostered by 
individuals more interested in financing 
and promotion work than in actual wool 
manufacturing. 


The promoters of one of the recent 
movements of this kind are asking wool 
growers to subscribe to the mill stock in 
the amount of $1.00 per ewe owned by 
the grower. The agreement appears to 
carry with it an obligation of the mill, 
if or when established, to pay for local 
wools on the basis of going prices plus 
the freight rate to Boston. This parti- 
cular enterprise is based on the purchase 
cf somewhat elaborate new equipment 
and machinery, while, as is well known 
in the trade, there are ample opportu- 
nities to buy the latest types of woolen 
machinery from plants now idle at bar- 
gain or almost ‘junk’ prices. 

One of the principal troubles of the 
wool textile industry for some time has 
been the over-equipment of the indus- 
try which resulted from the large amount 
of machinery installed during the war 
and which is now more than sufficient 
to turn out domestic and export require- 
ments of wool textiles. 

Wool growers who are approached for 
subscriptions to new manufacturing enter- 
prises will do well to examine carefully 
into the records and mill experience of 


the promoters of the undertaking and to 
be very cautious in obligating themselves 
for any payments to such undertaking. 





THE WOOL SITUATION 
T is doubtful if wool growers will ever 
fully realize the service already ren- 
dered to them by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation in 1930. 

Had it not been for the National Cor- 
poration, the wool dealers would have 
bought very little of this year’s wool, 
and that at reduced prices. Of course, 
they would buy some, but they knew that 
unless they bought at fair prices, the 
clips would go to the National Corpora- 
tion. Therefore, in order to keep their 
organizations together, and to supply the 
requirements of at least a portion of their 
regular mill customers, they were forced 
to buy outright, and at prices many 
cents above what would have been paid 
without the Corporation in the field. 

This has been a bad year to merchan- 
dise wool. At the start the three-eighths- 
blood grade was in demand, and then 
before the new clips reached the market, 
the demand had switched to fine wool. 
Today three-eighths wools are selling 
very slowly, and in fact it would seem 
as though they might be exported to 
advantage if such were practical. The 
present decline in wool consumption 
makes it more apparent that with the 
increased production of this country, we 
are coming nearer to equaling our re- 
quirements for wools of the grades pro- 
duced here. With our increased pro- 
duction and the decreased consumption 
in 1930, the figures may show that we 
are almost getting our requirements, 
though it is to be hoped and expected 
that next year’s consumption will be 
much larger than this year’s. 

Wool prices have declined throughout 
the world and nothing has sustained those 
at home except the 125 million pounds in 
the hands of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. The Corporation has 
sustained the market, and in so doing, has 
to some extent, enabled the dealers to 
escape loss. Had the Corporation’s con- 
signments been scattered among twenty 
different dealers the debacle in the wool 
market would have been fully as great 
as that which has prevailed in the lamb 
market. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


December 10—I!—12, 1930 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


HE major questions today confronting wool 
growers everywhere are those of markets and 
prices. The sheep business is alive today, on 

a sound basis, and able to weather the storm because 
of the Protective Tariff, the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, and other results of work done by 
American Wool Growers since 1865 through their 
National Wool Growers Association. 


"THE National Association is the spokesman and 

the clearing house on policies and programs origi- 
nating in the state organizations on matters of com- 
mon concern. The immediate question in every state 
today is that of markets and prices. It can effectively 


needed to complete and procure action upon the 
National plan of correcting present lamb market 
conditions. 


OU should attend. Bring any information or 

ideas you have that will help your organization 
in its undertakings. If these should be presented to 
the full convention, notify the Secretary how much 
time you will need and be present at the opening of 
the first session at 10 a. m., December 10. There 
will be opportunity for every one who wishes to pre- 
sent facts, suggestions, or resolutions to an appropri- 





be ‘dealt with only in a national way. 


frOR the Colorado Springs Convention, a large 
attendance of officers and members of state and 
local wool growers’ organizations is expected and 


ate committee. 


TUDY the announcements here as to the con- 
vention arrangements and program.—See You at 
Colorado Springs. 








THE CONVENTION CITY 

OLORADO Springs, in the language 

of presiding officers, “needs no intro- 
duction.” Those who have never visited 
there, at least have heard much of its 
beautiful setting. It is a resort city that 
lies six thousand feet above sea level 
at the entrance to a “scenic wonderland” 
of the Rocky Mountains, the Pikes Peak 
Region. Pikes Peak itself, Al Magre and 
Cheyenne and other lofty mountain tops, 
lend their grandeur to this city that lies 
at their feet, and must touch its guests 
with inspiration. And beyond the moun- 
tains is one of the large sheep produc- 
ing areas of the state. 

The weather during the convention, 
if previous records hold good, should be 
above reproach. Clear, sunshiny days 
usually prevail at this season, and due 
to the fact that it is dry, the low temper- 
atures are not felt nearly so keenly as in 
other places of similar elevation. Open 
golf courses are the rule and the moun- 
tain drives particularly enjoyable. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

One of these mountain drives, up the 

beautiful Broadmoor-Cheyenne Mountain 


Highway, is to be a feature of the fes- 
tivities provided for those attending the 
convention. It is set for Thursday after- 
noon and will carry those who wish to 
go, to the summit of Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, an elevation of 9,560 feet. One can 
perhaps imagine the vistas offered from 
this pinnacle. 

The dinner -dance comes on Friday 
night. 

The committee handling the conven- 
tion entertainment is headed by Russell 
Law as chairman, with W. F. Marker, 
A. W. Marksheffel, Frank Perkins, J. 
C. Hale, Paul Vollmer and Mrs. D. U. 
Hampton as members. 

Mrs. Hampton has charge of the special 
social features for the ladies, which will 
include theater parties, teas, motor drives, 
and other enjoyable things. 

Much of the time of the ladies, how- 
ever, will be occupied in the annual meet- 
ing of the Ladies Auxiliary which will 
be in session during the wool growers’ 
convention. Reports of progress in both 
national and state auxiliary organizations 
will be made and plans outlined for the 
1931 programs. The meeting of the 


Ladies Auxiliary now occupies an impor- 
tant place in the annual conventions of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and almost makes it obligatory upon wool 
growers to bring their wives to the con- 
ventions. 

HOTELS 

As is to be expected, hotel accommod- 
ations in Colorado Springs are such that 
every one can be taken care of com- 
fortably. The Antlers Hotel, as announc- 
ed on the cover, is the headquarters for 
the convention. It is in the center of 
town, surrounded by green gardens, and 
commands excellent views of Pikes Peak. 
About three hundred people can be pro- 
vided for at the Antlers. 

The Broadmoor, the most recently 
erected hotel in Colorado Springs, is 
shown on page 16. It is also beautiful- 
ly situated in a new suburban district, 
within a short driving distance of the 
convention headquarters. 

Other comfortable, moderately priced 
hotels are: 

Joyce Hotel: single room without bath, 
$1.50; double room without bath, $2.50; 
with bath, single, $2.50; double, $3.50. 
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Cheyenne Hotel: Single room without 
bath, $1.50; double, $2 and $2.50; with 
bath, single, $2.50; double, $3 and $4. 

Plaza Hotel: single room without bath, 
$1.50; double, $2.50; with bath, single, 
$2.50; double $3.50. 

Elk Hotel: single room without bath 
$1.50; double, $2.50; with bath, single, 
$2.50; double, $3.50. 

Alta Vista Hotel: single room without 
bath $1.50; double, $2.50; with bath, 
single, $2.50; double, $4. 

Alamo Hotel: single room without bath, 
$2.00; double, $3; with bath, single, $2.50 
and $3.00; double, $5. 

Acacia Hotel: single room without bath, 
$2.00; double, $3 and $3.50; with bath 
single, $3; double, $4 and $5. 

Owing to the fact that hotel space is so 
plentiful, it is not essential] that reser- 
vations be made, but those who prefer to 
make arrangements in advance should 
write directly to the hotel where they 
wish to stop. 

RAILROAD FARES 

Colorado Springs is entered by the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western, the Union 
Pacific, the Colorado and Southern, the 
Rock Island, and the Sante Fe railroads. 
The Denver and Rio Grande depot is 
adjacent to the lawn of the Antlers Hotel. 

All of the railroads have granted a 
special open rate for the convention of 
fare and one-half for the round trip from 


sk en 


THE BROADMOOR HOTEL 





points in Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Dates 
of sale for Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming are December 6 to 10, with 
the return limit December 16. For all 
other states listed, the tickets are to be 
purchased between December 5 and 9 
and the final return-limit is December 
17. Tickets must be used on the date of 
sale and the return trip completed by 
midnight of the date of expiration. 
Round trip fares from various points 
in the sections in which the rate applies 
to Colorado Springs are listed below: 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Wool Marketing 


At least one full convention session 
will be devoted to reports and discus- 
sion upon the operations of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and wool 
manufacturing and the market situation. 

There will be talks by J. B. Wilson, 
manager of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation; Paul Draper, president 
of Draper and Company, selling agents 
of the Corporation; Franklin W. Hobbs, 
president of the National Association of 
of Wool Manufacturers; and Col. Cnarles 
F. H. Johnson, president of Botany Mills 
Company and a member of the Wool 
\dvisory Committee of the Federal Farm 
Soard. 

Lamb Demonstrations and 
Advertising 

The work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, as performed for the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation, will be reported upon by Miss 
Inez S. Willson, home economist of the 
Meat Board. Miss Nora Altic will give 
a lamb cooking demonstration, similar 
to those with which she set Kansas City 
astir last month. 

Dr. V. M. Rastall of the Colorado As- 
sociation will talk upon his large and suc- 
cessful experience with community and 
industrial organizations to show what can 
be accomplished in popularizing lamb 
and how best to prepare for and con- 
duct a larger campaign for increased 
consumption of lamb. 


Lamb Markets 

J. S. Campbell, chief of the Chicago 
Market News Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will present 
readily understood data upon 1930 lamb 
shipments, slaughter, and the distribution 
of the market supplies in relation to the 
course of prices. 

C. N. Arnett, president of the I[nter- 
mountain Live Stock Marketing Associ- 
ation, will present the extent and methods 
of that organization’s work in handling 
sheep and lambs during the current sea- 
son, as a branch of the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association. 

The program has not been completed 
at the time this issue of the Wool Grower 


There will be a number 
of other talks equally as practical and 
interesting as those listed above. Several 
other men who are prominent in agricul- 
tural affairs have been invited, including 
W. A. Cochel, editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star. Mr. Cochel is an outstand- 
ing and constructive leader in the agricul- 
ture of the central states and for some 
time has been a student of problems in 
livestock marketing. 
COMMITTEE BUSINESS 

The committees are ex- 
pected to meet on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, December 9, at rooms 80, 81 and 82 
of the Antlers Hotel. As usual each state 
will have one representative on each com- 
mittee. 

The tentative list of the members of 
the committees is as follows: 


is being printed. 


convention 


Lamb Marketing 
R. C. Rich, Idaho; T. E. Pollock, 
Arizona; W. P. Wing, California; K. W. 
Chalmers, Colorado; C. N. Arnett, Mon- 
tant; TI. F. Dangberg, Nevada; Frank 
Bond, New Mexico; Mac Hoke, Oregon; 
Eugene Mayer, Texas; H. W. Harvey, 
Utah; H..S. Coffin, Washington; Mal- 
colm Moncreiffe, Wyoming. 
Wool Marketing 
Floyd Lee, New Mexico; H. B. Em- 
bach, Arizona; A. T. Spencer, California; 
Clair Hotchkiss, Colorado; Worth S. Lee, 
Idaho; M. E. Stebbins, Montana; R. B. 
Stewart, Nevada; F. W._ Falconer, 
Oregon; Roger Gillis, Texas; J]. B. White, 
Utah; T. J. Drumheller, Washington; 
W. W. Daley, Wyoming. 


Grazing and Public Lands 

A. A. Johns, Arizona; Homer Fenn, 
California; James Managhan, Colorado; 
D. Sid Smith, Idaho; W. G. Gilbert, 
Montana; Vernon Metcalf, Nevada; E. 
L. Moulton, New Mexico; J. Dobbin, 
Oregon; James A. Hooper, Utah; Frank 
B. Lenzie, Washington; Thomas Cooper, 
Wyoming. 

Predatory Animals 

T. A. Kincaid, Texas;.G. H. Wilbur, 
Arizona; D. H. Prior, California; Nor- 
man Winder, Colorado; J. L. Driscoll, 
Idaho; Howard Nye, Montana; R. T. 
Swallow, Nevada; A. S. MacArthur, New 
Mexico; Walter A. Holt, Oregon; M. A. 


Smith, Utah; J. F. Sears, Washington; 
J. D. Noblitt, Wyoming. 


General Resolutions 

F. A. Ellenwood, California; E. ,A. 
Sawyer, Arizona; Hollis Mills, Colorado; 
A. H. Caine, Idaho; C. H. Williams, 
Montana; George Russell, Jr., Nevada; 
Edward Sargent, New Mexico; K. G. 
Warner, Oregon; C. C. Belcher, Texas; 
W. D. Candland, Utah; Wallace Roth- 
rock, Washington; B. B. Brooks, Wyo- 
ming. é 

All of the above committees are called 
to meet at 2:30 p. m. Tuesday, December 
9. The resolutions committee will meet 
in Room 80; the lamb marketing com- 
mittee in Room 81; the wool marketing 
committee in Room 82, and. the com- 
mittees on predatory animals and graz- 
ing and public lands in the ball room. 

All persons having information or sug- 
gestions which may be of. value to these 
committees and to the association are 
requested to communicate with members 
of the appropriate committees from their 
states, or to make statements before the 
proper committee. If this cannot be 
done, written statements or copies of pro- 
posed resolutions should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the association to reach 
Salt Lake City by December 5, and after 
that at the Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

The Executive Committee will hold its 
regular annual session at 8 p. m., Tues- 
day, December 9, in Room 80. “At this 


time ‘there will come up for consider- 
ation, the association’s budget and pro- 
gram of work and expenditures in 1931, 
selection of the place for the 1931 con- 
vention; reports also will be received 
from the officers of the association. 

The report of President Hoover's spe- 
cial commission upon the public domain 
is expected to be submitted by December 
1. This 


the commission’s 


report will doubtless contain 
recommendations on 
this matter and enable the stockmen of 
the western states to give consideration 
to these recommendations and express 
their position on any proposed legislation 
or changes in the administration of pub- 


lic domain affairs. 
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THE PACKERS’ CONSENT 
DECREE 


HéE consideration of the petition of 

the four large packers for modifi- 
cation of the terms of the Consent Decree 
of 1920 is still before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. The case 
was opened on October 7, and several 
weeks were occupied by attorneys for 
the packers with the introduction through 
witnesses of testimony regarding changes 
in economic conditions subsequent to 
1920, and. affecting the distribution and 
sale of meats in the United States. The 
packers also presented a large number of 
witnesses as representing - organizations 
of livestock producers who were in favor 
of the modification of the terms of the 
decree in a way to make it possible for 
the packers to engage in the retailing of 
meats, along with groceries and food 
products generally. 

The attorneys for the Department of 
Justice appearing for the government 
and supporting the original terms of the 
decree conducted strong cross-examin- 
ations of the producer witnesses, but ap- 
parently were unable to injure the char- 
acter of the testimony brought out on 
direct examination as showing the desire 
of the livestock producers to have the 
decree modified as requested by the 
packers. 


On October 28, the attorneys-for the 
government and for the packers reported 
to the Court that they had agreed upon a 
stipulation of certain facts and opinions 
concerning the producers’ position in the 
case, which would be submitted to the 
court, and would remove the necessity 
of presenting other witnesses, whom it was 
planned to have testify along the same 
line. The stipulation was as follows: 


“It is further stipulated that the follow- 
ing named persons, residing at the cities 
indicated, and being officers of the or- 
ganizations or associations named, are 
producers of livestock, including cattle, 
hogs, sheep and lambs, in the states in- 
dicated by their residences and organi- 
zations; that the said persons are avail- 
able to the petitioning defendants, Swift 
and Armour, as witnesses, and that they 
would, if called to witness stand and 
sworn, testify in substance: 


“That there is keen and active com- 
petition in the buying of their livestock; 
that they, and the members of their 
respective organizations, are treated fair- 
ly, and are not subjected to unfair trade 
practices, in connection with the selling 
by them and the buying by represent- 
atives of the defendant packers, and other 
packers: and buyers of their livestock; 
that they sell, under competitive con- 
ditions, in the livestock market yards, in 
the various sections of the country, and 
directly to packers at their private yards 
and to buyers engaged in direct market- 
ing near places of production. 

“That based upon their experience in 
said industry each of them is of the opin- 
ion that livestock cowd be marketed 
more profitably to the producer if the 
large meat-packing companies engaged 
in marketing at retail as well as at whole- 
sale; that based upon the same experience 
each of said persons is of the opinion 
that his industry would be benefited if 
the large meat-packing companies were 
permitted to sell foodstuffs other than, 
and in addition to, meat food products, 
to the end that the cost of distributing 
meats and other livestock products might 
be shared by nonmeat foodstuffs handled 
and distributed by the same persons, firms 
and corporations who engage in the 
handling, distributing and selling of 
meats. 


“That each of said persons, and the 
members of their respective organizations, 
receive prompt and reliable information 
respecting market conditions, receipts, 


trading and prices of livestock of the 
character dealt in by them, and that this 
enables them to select their own mar- 
kets and times to make shipments, to the 
best advantage of themselves, to the ex- 
tent that such selection is practicable in 
the livestock industry.” 

Subsequent to the stipulation arrange- 
ment, it remained for the packers to pre- 
sent. other witnesses in support of their 
The terms of the stipulation 
appear to indicate that the government 


petition. 


lawyers, in the continuation of the case, 
will rely chiefly upon legal questions 
rather than upon economic considerations 
in their endeavor to have the court deny 


the petition of the packers for modifi- 
cation of the terms of the decree. The case 
is expected to close in November, but 
final decision of the court is likely to be 
delayed for some months. 





MONTANA’S COOPERATIVE 
LAMB MARKETING 


ONTANA wool growers have been 

more active than those of other 
states in the work of marketing lambs 
along cooperative lines. Early in the 
year the wool growers’ association started 
work calculated to secure orderly mar- 
keting, and growers were asked to sign 
agreements to sell their lambs through the 
association, or to have them fed out under 
a cooperative agreement with persons 
owning feed. 

When the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association completed its organiz- 
ation and secured financial] support from 
the Farm Board, the Montana men were 
active in forming the Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association to work with 
the National Live Stock cooperative and 
the Farm Board. The Intermountain 
branch includes five states. It has head- 
quarters at Denver, and its president is 
C. H. Arnett of Bozeman, Montana, a 
practical sheepman and a Rambouillet 
breeder. 

Under this cooperative set-up, Mon- 
tana wool growers had connections for 
getting lambs from the range to feed lots, 
and for obtaining loans to either raiser or 
feeder as might be needed according as 
the lambs were sold outright or placed 
for feeding under a joint interest of both 
parties. 

The Montana Association’s news letter 
reports that under this plan and organiz- 
ation, 350,000 Montana lambs were 
placed with feeders in North Dakota 
alone. Indiana took 50,000, and large 
numbers went to Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and South Dakota. 

The fact that these lambs did not go 
through the markets helped to avoid the 
congestion that had been anticipated and 
seemed to produce the rising market 
prices for feeder lambs in October, in- 
stead of the demoralized values that were 
expected by some of the lamb buying 
interests. 
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HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of October. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











WYOMING 

Cold weather with a goodly amount of 
rain (snow at higher elevations), pre- 
vailed through the month, though there 
was plenty of sunshine between storms 
to favor outdoor work. Ranges remain- 
ed pretty good, and both cattle and 
sheep did well, though they were not 
excellent. 


Casper 


October weather has been good and it 
looks as if there would be fair winter feed. 

About 10 per cent more ewes will be 
bred in this section than in 1929. Fewer 
ewe lambs are being retained for flock 
replacements than a year ago. Six cents 
has been paid lately for feeder lambs and 
$6 for ewes of mixed ages. 

The usual interest rate on livestock 
loans is 8 per cent here and the time limit 
six months. 

Wages for herders are $60 a month 
and for camptenders $70. 

Freeland Livestock Co. 


Laramie 
The winter range looks very good at 


this time (October 22) after a period of 
nice fall weather. 


Breeding bands are about 10 per cent 
larger than a year ago, and I think fewer 
ewe lambs have been shipped out. Very 
few feeder lambs are being sold at this 
time; prices range from $5.50 to $5.75. 
Ewes of mixed ages have been sold recent- 
ly at $3 a head. 

Livestock can be used as security here 
for loans with twelve months’ duration, 
bearing interest at 8 per cent. 

Sixty dollars is the usual rate of pay 
for herders here. 

Huber C. Hilton. 


MONTANA 


Much frosty weather, or freezing tem- 
peratures at night, with a considerable 
number of stormy days and copious 
precipitation, locally, characterized the 
month’s weather. Many cattle were mar- 
keted, but as a rule they are in only 
fair to good condition, as some of the 
ranges are short. 


Powderville 


Something good will have to happen 
to the sheep business or a lot of us are 
going to be out of it. Lambs have sold 
here at home at $3.00 and on the South 
St. Paul market our lambs netted $2.00 
a head. A few bunches of crossbred 
breeding ewes have changed hands at 
$5 to $6 a head. Herders are being paid 
$50 to $60 a month and camptenders, 
$50. 

Six months’ loans can be obtained here 
on livestock at 8 per cent. 

Joe H. Brown. 


Jordan 


We had a week of severe weather in 
October, but the rest of the month was 
fine. Winter range feed will be short. 

Sales of breeding ewes have been very 
few. Yearling crossbreds are priced at 
$5.50; fine-wools at $5.00, and mixed 
ages at $4. 

Practically the same number of ewes 
are being bred this season as in 1929. 
I think growers shipped more of their 
lambs than they did a year ago. The 


most recently reported price on feeder 
lambs was five cents at the railroad. 


Wages for herders and camptenders 
are $60. 


Stockmen pay 10 per cent interest on 
money borrowed on sheep and cattle, with 
the loans running for twelve months, if 
desired. 

W. H. Bowman. 


Bozeman 


This county has mostly farm flocks. 
Sheepmen having breeding stuff (fine 
wool) are particularly hard hit under 
the present depression. There is practi- 
cally:no winter range in this section, so 
it is necessary to feed the stock during 
the entire season. And winter arrived 
in October, that is, we had a considerable 
amount of wet snow and cold weather. 

| estimate that the number of ewes in 
the breeding bands will be under that of 
last year by about 5 percent. Practically 
no sales of ewes have been made around 
here. | think more ewe lambs were 
retained to replenish flocks than was the 
case a year ago. Five cents is the high- 
est price paid recently for feeder lambs. 

Loans on livestock can be obtained at 
8 per cent, mostly for six months, | 
believe. 

R. E. Bodley. 


Lennep 


Early fall weather was good, bringing 
some local showers. There is quite a lot 
of green grass on the range (October 8), 
but cured grass is scarce. 


There has been one sale of crossbred 
yearling ewes at $6.75; fine-wools have 
gone at $6, and ewes of mixed ages have 
been sold at about $4.50. 

Feeder lambs (wethers) have been 
taken at 5 cents; mixed bunches at 5 
to 514 and straight ewe lambs at 5%. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
were retained by growers for flock re- 
placements. 

Fifty dollars a month is being paid to 
herders and camptenders. 

J. O. Berg. 
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OREGON 


Occasional showers occurred at lower 


levels, and some snows in the mountains 
late in the month, but more rain is need- 
ed, especially over eastern counties. Pas- 
tures are mostly good, and as a conse- 
quence livestock have done pretty well, 
though rain would help nearly every- 
where. 


Burns 


The sheep are going into the winter in 
fine condition. Most of the sheepmen 
are using crossbred rams this fall to get 
away from the wrinkles. Rams sold from 
$15 to $30 for yearlings. 

There were rains and snow during 
October on the higher mountains and new 
grass has been brought on, which, mixed 
with the old, makes fine feed and the 
winter range prospects are the best in 
years. 

More ewes will be bred than in 1929. 
A few yearling ewes have been sold, cross- 
breds bringing $8 and fine-wools $7; lots 
of mixed ages have changed hands at 
$3.50 to $6.50. 

Owing to the lower market prices, grow- 
ers are holding a larger porportion -than 
usual of their ewe lambs. The highest 
price paid for wether lambs is five cents, 
while mixed bunches have made 5% and 
6 cents. 

Notes covering loans on livestock can 
be drawn here for twelve months and 
bear interest at 6 per cent. 

Wages for herders range from $60 to 
$75 and camptenders get $75. 

J. C. Carter. 


Mt. Vernon 


Fine weather prevailed during October, 
with enough rain to start the grass. Should 
we have more rain and not much freezing 
at night, the winter range will be fine. 


Fossil 


In this immediate locality we have had 
some good rains during October and range 
prospects are fair. 

Recent transactions in ewes have been 
on a $6 to $7 basis for fine-wools and. $2 
to $7.50 for mixed ages. The highest 
price paid recently for feeder lambs was 
4% cents. 


| think more ewe lambs were marketed 
this fall than a year ago; about the same 
number of ewes will be bred. 
Herders and camptenders are getting 
$50 a month. 
Butte Creek L. & L. S. Co. 


The Dalles 


We have had warm weather with rain, 
and now (October !2) green feed is start- 
ing to grow on the range. 

Wether lambs have been selling at four 
cents; mixed bunches of ewe and wether 
lambs at five to six cents; straight ewe 
lembs, crossbreds, at $6 to $7.50. I think 
fewer ewe lambs have been shipped out 
than usual. 

Crossbred yearling ewes have been sell- 
ing at $6 to $7.50; fine-wools at $7, and 
mixed ages at $5. 

Herders and camptenders are getting 
from $60 to $75 a month. 

Chas. H. Brune. 


IDAHO 


Some cool days and nights occurred, 
and there was an abundance of rain in 
the valleys, and snow in the mountains. 
Grasses continued: Consequently live- 
stock have done well, and are generally 
in excellent condition. 


WASHINGTON 


Moderate temperatures gradually drop- 
ped to frosty stages toward the close. 
Showers were occasional, but light and 
not. evenly distributed; hence many sec- 
tions ate in need of rain, especially in 
the east; and pastures are so poor many 
livestock are already on feed. 


Yakima 


October has been a dry month thus far 
(October 23); there is only a fair promise 
of winter feed. 

Transactions in breeding ewes have 
been on a $10 basis for crossbred, year- 
lings; $8 to $9 for fine-wooled ewes; and 
$5 to $8 for those of mixed ages.. About 
the same number of ewes are being bred. 
Several bands of ewe lambs have been 
shipped in and will be held over. A few 
bunches of heavy, fat lambs(90 pounds) 
have been sold recently at 6% cents, ship- 
ping point, 


Herder’s wages are $60 a month; camp 
tenders $50 to $60. 
Three to six months’ loans can be mack 
here at 6% to 8 per cent. 
H. Stanley Coffin. 


Yakima 


The early fall has been dry, and a 
this time (October 22) feed is short—n 
green grass as yet in the southern part o!| 
eastern Washington. 

| think $7 a head has been paid ! 
yearling crossbred ewes, $6.50 for fine- 
wooled ewes, and $2.50 to $5.50 for mixe: 
ages. 

Herders and camptenders are being 
paid $75 a month. 

Butler & Son. 


Yakima 


Green grass is good throughout the 
state of Washington, especially east of 
the Columbia River. West of the 
Columbia, in the immediate vicinity o! 
Yakima and Ellensburg, the grass has not 
yet started; however, we are now having 
rain which, if the weather remains moder- 
ate, should start the grass in this district. 
There is an abundance of feed in the 
state of Washington. Hay is $8 to $10 
a ton in the stack; wheat about $22 a ton, 
oats $25 a ton and other grain in compari- 
son. - Canadian screenage can be had in 
abundance at about $15 a ton and mixed 
with molasses at about $18 a ton. 

Sheep are going into the winter in 
good condition. Practically all the mut- 
ton lambs have been shipped out. Som« 
yearling ewes have moved at $9 and $10 
per head and these sales were for cash 
Our lambs are all shipped to Chicago and 
are sold as fat lambs. Some fat lambs, 
weighing ninety-six pounds, were sold 
here this week, f.o.b. Ellensburg, at 6! 
cents a pound. 

The banks and financial agencies here 
are permitting the sheepmen to inventor 
their ewes at $10 per head at this season 
of the year. 

There will be a smaller number of ewe 
lambs carried in this state this year than 
usual. There will be very few feeder 
lambs fed in this district. 

Wages for herders and packers are from 

(Continued to page 40) 
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_LAM Bo 


. Ekconomical, Tasty, Nutritious 


Purchase Quality Lamb 
ITS STAMPED 











The Attractive New Lamb Window Streamer Which Was Used for the First Time in the Kansas City Campaign. 
The Streamer is 28x9 Inches in Size and is Printed in Four Colors. 


Demonstrating Lamb Cooking and Cutting in Kansas City 


TTENTION has been directed to 

lamb as never before in Kansas 
City, Mo., as a result of the recent pro- 
gram in that city which was by far the 
most intensive yet undertaken in the 
National Lamb Campaign. 

In this program the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, 
which are financing the work, received 
the full assistance of packers, retailers, 
and other local interests of the trade. 
The Kansas City Power and Light Co., 
Glueck and Co., distributors of General 
Electric refrigerators, and the Jones De- 
partment Store cooperated. 

The program was in full swing for 
two weeks beginning on October 13 and 
closing on October 24; and the activities 
included a number of new features in 
addition to those which have played a 
leading role in the past. 

One of the most important innovations 
was the introduction, at this time, of 
graded and stamped lamb of ‘Mountain 
Quality.’ Quality lambs were graded and 
stamped for the first time by the four 
large packers—Armour and Co., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Swift and Co., and Wilson 
and Co.—and the campaign advertising 
in newspapers and elsewhere was based 
upon the grading and’ stamping idea. 
Lambs bearing the quality stamp of these 


four packers were distributed among the - 


retailers so that housewives in every sec- 


tion of the city were able to secure this 
branded product. 

During the two weeks’ program, which 
was arranged by Miss Inez S. Willson, 
home economics director of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, cutting and 
cooking demonstrations were given each 
morning for housewives; there were cut- 
ting demonstrations for various groups of 
retailers each evening; large newspaper 
advertisements appeared each day; radio 
announcements of the campaign were 
made regularly; and literature was dis- 
tributed by the thousands of pieces. 

Newspaper display advertising was 
something entirely new to the lamb cam- 
paign. Quarter-page “ads” appeared each 
evening and morning in the Kansas City 
Star and the Kansas City Times. In 
these ‘“‘ads,” the contents of which were 
changed with each insertion, the merits 
of graded and stamped lamb were stress- 
ed and an invitation extended to the 
cooking and cutting demonstrations which 
were held at the Plaza Theater. 


In addition to the ‘‘ads’, the Star and 
the Times carried extensive mention of 
the lamb project in their news columns. 
The Kansas City Kansan, published in 
Kansas City, Kans., also called atten- 
tion to the campaign and the Kansas 
City Telegram, market paper, not only 
“wrote up” the program as news but 
commented very favorably concerning it 
in its editorial column. 

Sponsors of the campaign did not rely 
entirely upon the newspaper material to 


spread the news of the lamb demonstra- 
tion, however. Placards telling of the 
demonstrations were distributed to retail 
shops of the entire city for display in the 
shop windows and interiors. (Retailers 
had been advised of the entire program 
in advance through the packers and 
through printed material giving all the 
details.) Hand-bills, giving the facts 
about the demonstrations, were distribut- 
ed from house to house. Announcements 
over the radio were arranged by B. C. 
Biggerstaff, secretary of the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange. Announcements 
were projected on the screen during 
regular performances at the, Plaza 
Theater. Liberal references to the.demon- 
strations and to mountain quality lamb 
was made in the advertising of local co- 
operating agencies, such as the independ- 
ent retailers, chain stores, Kansas City 
Power and Light Co., etc. 

Each morning, except on Saturday and 
Sunday, housewives gathered at the Plaza 
Theater to witness the cooking and cut- 
ting as demonstrated by Miss Nora Altic, 
home economist, and Max O. Cullen, 
lamb demonstration specialist. The Plaza 
is a beautiful little theater located in one 
of the better sections of the city known 
as the Country Club Residential District 
and the audiences, ranging in size between 
125 and 1,100 women, were of a very 
desirable character. 

Miss Altic, whose lamb cooking demon- 
stration gave instruction in the proper 
preparation of lamb, varied her program 
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each day with different cuts and differ- 
ent recipes. On the opening day, for 
instance, she took as her subject “Lamb 
for Special Occasions.” In her discussion 
she brought out the many possibilities of 
lamb for the company dinner or the party 
and prepared four most attractive dishes 
including Crown Roast, Lamb Chops 
(Italian Style), Mock Duck, and Noiset- 
tes of Lamb. From the company dinner 
to the less-demand- 


Chop Grill, Roast Saddle of Lamb, Roast 
Leg of Lamb, Glazed Carrots, 

Tuesday, October 21—“Cooking and 
Carving Lamb.” Dishes prepared— 
Crown Roast, Mock Duck, Leg of Lamb, 
Loin Roast. 

Wednesday, October 22—‘‘Lamb Steaks 
and Chops for Variety.” Dishes prepared 
—Lamb Steaks a la Duchesse, Lamb 
Chops with Horseradish Cream, Shoulder 


event offered an excellent opportunity for 
a practical test of her ability as the lamb 
was served as the main dish of the meal 
and the result was unanimous praise from 
those present. 

Mr. Cullen broke up an entire lamb 
carcass each day into the modern retail 
cuts which have been featured throughout 
the National Lamb Campaign, explaining 
where each cut is obtained and its uses. 

But suppose we 











ed cuts of lamb and 


It’s Graded and 
from the _less-de- Seaueed ter Your 
manded cuts to Approval— 


left-overs, she pro- 
grossed throughout 
the ten days of 
demonstrations. 
Tuesday, the sec- 
ond day, was given 
over to “Lamb— 
Center of the Oven 
Meal” and the dish- 
es prepared were 
Roast Stuffed 
Shoulder of Lamb 
with Mint or 
Watercress Stuff- 
ing, Roast Leg of 
Lamb, Braised 
Breast of Lamb, 
and Lamb Steaks 
with Currant Sauce. 


A resume of the 
remaining days is 


< 





Mountain 
Quality ‘Lamb 


The discriminating housewife likes to know what she 
is buying. And, of course, quality comes first, 

That's why she is suré to approve of MOUNTAIN 
QUALITY* LAMB—a graded and stamped meat prod- 
uct of the very finest standard quality. 

Only the finest lambs can be called MOUNTAIN 
QUALITY *—lambs that have grazed on clean pasturage, 
with plenty of clean water, fresh air and sunshine. 


Lamb is a good year ‘round meat—tasty; wholesome; 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ‘ASSOCIATION 








COOKING 
SCHOOL 


FREE ADMISSION 


Newest Lamb Dishes and 
the Art of Selecting Lamb 
Cuts will be demonstrated 
10 to 12:30 Noon, Daily (es- 
cept Saturday and Sunday) 
to and including October 
24th at the 
PLAZA THEATRE 
4701 Wyandotte 


by 
MISS NORA ALTIC 




















attend one of these 





LAMB GOES To scHooL 
——. 


"Wma" «|  Gemonstrations of 

quit Cotten and Nora vn. ° king and qems 
s Feee o Housen ite rT ie 

Sy oe ah fy lamb and get a 


first-hand picture 
of its entire plan, 
the work as it pro- 
gresses on the stage, 
the reactions of the 
audience, etc. 

As we enter the 
theater we are 
handed a ticket— 
or rather a ticket 
with the stub re- 
moved—by an at- 


—. 
Mary is following the lamb + 





economical. Serve it more often and please the {amilv. Nationally (-—.___) ountry aa 
~e aie ae Abie ene = . | aid of S.=, Calle wih the ten dant. The stu b, 
‘ pai | may be put Ng — i i y 
Lamb Is an Economical Buy Heonomicts 1 oan ot ‘the ‘te Wwe tein the rest he deposits = a 
Today—Use More of It meat eat OF the 140 pounds or box. Most of the 
MR. MAX O. CULLEN eunt 7 pounds nn tts : : 
- : s 7% _ 
*MOUNTAIN QUALITY LAMB is pee Spy te women, we notice, 
stamped with the name of the packer: Armour, Cuttine las Taree around 1 na already have their 
Cudahy, Swift or Wilson. Look for the packer’s name. Speciulis: figures are . awe ° 
per capita exon, tickets when they 


SCHEDULE. 
During his stay here 











as follows: 








Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 15—“ The Art 
of Broiling Lamb.” 
Dishes prepared— 
Planked Chops, 
Broiled Lamb Chops, and Saratoga Chops 
with Pineapple. 

Thursday, October 16—“Less-Demand- 
ed Lamb Cuts.” Dishes prepared—Stew, 
Stuffed Green Peppers, Lamb en Cas- 
serole, Hungarian Goulash. 

Friday, October 17—“Left-Overs for 
Company Meal.” Dishes prepared—To- 
mato Stuffed with Lamb Salad, Lamb 
Salad with Cranberry Jelly Ring, Lamb 
and Orange Salad, Jellied Lamb, Dress- 
ing. 

Monday, October 20—‘Lamb for 
Special Occasions.” Dishes prepared— 
Lamb Mousse, Green Mayonnaise, Lamb 


Lamb Steaks en Casserole, Stuffed Lamb 
Chops. 

Thursday, October 23 — “Delicious 
Dishes from Economical Lamb Cuts.” 
Dishes prepared—Lamb Loaf, Neck 
Slices of Lamb en Casserole, Lamb Broth, 
Lamb Patty Grill. 

Friday, October 24—“Left-Overs for 
the Family Meal.” Dishes prepared— 
Baked Lamb Hash, Spanish Lamb, Lamb 
Pie, Escalloped Lamb with Macaroni. 

On Wednesday evening, October 22, 
Miss Altic demonstrated the cooking of 
lamb for 350 women assembled for sup- 
per at the First Methodist Church. This 


COLORADO-NEBRASKA LAMB FEEDERS ASSOCIATION iets es “Sau ttre cute arrive. They have 

Kansas City Power ee gS edgy & owe sey any en ach secu red them In ad- 

demenetranses te vance from their 

retailers. These 

* Above is a reduced reproduction of one of the attractive quarter-page advertisements tickets carry cor- 
which appeared daily in the Kansas City Star and the Kansas City Times during the ; 

intensive lamb campaign, October 13 to 24. At the right of the “ad” is a sample of the responding num- 

excellent publicity given the project by these newspapers in their news columns. bers on the stub 


and on the portion 
retained and are used in the daily draw- 
ing for cuts of lamb which are given away. 

Proceeding into the auditorium of the 
theater we are greeted by a most striking 
stage setting in black and white. A rich 
black velvet drop, hung in folds, forms 
the background and in the foreground, 
standing out upon this in sharp contrast, 
are the snowy white electric refrigerators, 
electric stoves, tables, and other equip- 
ment. 

We are seated and await the beginning 
of the program while the audience 
gathers—women for the most part, but 
now and then a man. Closer study of the 
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stage reveals a number of lamb streamers 
and charts and the animated lamb chart 
which has been used so effectively in 
connection with cutting demonstrations 
throughout the country. We notice small 
signs announcing that the stoves come 
from the Kansas City Power and Light 
Co., that the refrigerators are provided 
by Glueck and Co., distributors of 
General Electric, and that a _ kitchen 
cabinet is furnished by the Jones Stores 
Co. 

Mr. Cullen, dressed in white, steps 
upon the stage. He explains briefly that 
the purpose of the demonstration is to 
bring about a better understanding of 
lamb and its many possibilities as a food 
which in the past have not been fully 
appreciated. He calls attention to the 
fact that lamb at the present time is 
very reasonable in price; that graded 
and stamped lamb of mountain quality 
is being introduced on the Kansas City 
market; and at the conclusion of his 
remarks introduces Miss Altic, who comes 
forward with a cheery “Good Morning,” 
and proceeds with her cooking demon- 
stration. 

It is Monday, October 20, and the sub- 
ject, as it was on the first day of the 
demonstration, is “Lamb for Special 
Occasions,” except that different dishes 
are to be considered. The audience fol- 
lows closely as Miss Altic first prepares 
Lamb Mousse with Green Mayonnaise, 
then Lamb Chop Grill, Roast Leg of 
Lamb, and Lamb 
Chop Grill with 
Glazed Carrots, ex- 
plaining all the while 
and giving valuable 
information on the 
subject of lamb in 
general. 


The recipes for the 
dishes prepared are 
given in the printed 
program which has 
been handed to each 
one present. As a 
matter of added in- 
terest, Miss Alltic 
favors the audience 
with two other at- 
tractive recipes which 
are not given in the 





\rogram. We find that this is a daily 
custom; that the women come equipped 
with pencil and paper, that they may 
carry home these and other valuable sug- 
gestions brought out during the lecture. 
Pencils are busy as Miss Altic takes a 











An example of the cooperation extended 
by retail meat dealers in the Kansas City 
Lamb Campaign. The above lamb win- 
dow display was installed by the meat 
department of the Jones Department 
Store at one of the busiest corners of 
downtown Kansas City. 


few minutes during the lamb work and 
gives the ingredients and directions for 
Angel Food Cake and Cranberry Pie. 
After the four lamb dishes are ready 
for the stove and during the cooking 








A few of the Kansas City housewives who attended one of the sessions of the lamb 
cooking and cutting school which was a daily feature of the recent lamb campaign in that 
city. The above typical scene was taken in the foyer of the Plaza Theater where the 
school was held as the crowd began to arrive. 


period Mr. Cullen takes the stage with 
his demonstration of cutting. He fashions 
the Mock Duck of Lamb, Rolled 
Shoulder, Rolled Breast, Saratoga Chops, 
and all of the other cuts to the very 
evident delight of the audience, stressing 
in his talk the value of the little-used 
fore quarter cuts. As he makes each cut 
it is put in its proper place on the 
animated chart in the center of which 
hangs an actual lamb carcass. Black rib- 
bons lead from each cut to the portion of 
the carcass from which it was procured, 
thus giving the women a vivid picture. 

The intense interest throughout both 
demonstrations is shown by the many 
questions asked. Why should the meat 
be seasoned before cooking? Why leave 
the roaster uncovered while roasting? 
Can lamb liver be used? Can English 
lamb chops be made without kidney? 
Can the cuts demonstrated be secured 
from the market? These and many other 
questions are fired at the demonstrators 
while on the other hand some of the 
women present are anxious to tell of their 
own ways of preparing lamb. 

Mr. Cullen has finished. Miss Altic 
has removed the lamb cuts from the 
stove and garnished them in alluring 
fashion. A cardboard carton is brought 
upon the stage and the drawing for 
prizes, which is the concluding feature 
each day, is begun. 

The first number is drawn and the 
winner makes her selection. She takes the 
Rolled Shoulder of 
Lamb. The Rolled 
Shoulder, we are 
told, has been select- 
ed first more than 
any other cut. The 
drawing continues 
until the entire car- 
cass broken up by 
Mr. Cullen and the 
four dishes prepared 
by Miss Altic have 
been awarded. Win- 
ners of the cooked 
dishes are asked to 
remain until the 
crowd has left. 


In conclusion, Mr. 
Cullen thanks the 
women for their at- 
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You are Cordially 
Invited to Attend - 
THE LAMB SCHOOL 
[ADMISSION FREE] 
Demonstrations of 


Modern Lamb Cooking~.Cutting 


Oct. 13 tol7-—20toe 24 
Plaza Theatre 10:00 A.M. 


AMPLE FREE vand AMPLE FREE 
¥ 
L&. ARKING SPACE 0e8 Wrendete PARKING SPACE 


Share the Knowledge of these Lamb Experts 


—— 
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Kansas City Meat Retailers! 
YOU WILL PROFIT 1 
Toand inchading October 24° 


from the fo and 
Big Lamb Campa) vatuasze prizes 
Kansas City, Oct. 13 to 24 GIVEN AWAY DAILy 


‘ dL 
ing Graded and Stamped £4 HOTPOINT EL ECTRIC RANGE 
— of Mountain Quality’ | GE ELECTRIC 































Newspaper Advertising — Cooking and 
Demonstr Literature on Lay 
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PROGRAM 


Lamb School 


Plaza Theatre 
Monday, Oct. Leh to Friday, Oct. 24h 
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Mr. Retailer — 





Printed Matter Stimulates Interest 
in Lamb Campaign 


At the top is shown a placard advertis- 
ing the lamb school. These were dis- 
played in retail markets throughout the 
city. 

Below at the left is the announcement 
which gave meat retailers full informa- 
tion regarding the campaign in advance. 

To the left of the announcement is a 
sample of the hand bill which was widely 
distributed and below this the program 
for the lamb school given out to those 
in attendance. 

A sample of the tickets used in the 
daily drawing for prizes is shown in the 
center at the bottom. 





tention and emphasizes the fact that on 
Friday, at the final demonstration the 
two grand prizes will be awarded—an 
electric stove given by the Kansas City 
Power and Light Co., and an electric 
refrigerator given by Glueck and Co. 

As we pass out of the theater we see 
why the winners of the cooked dishes 
were asked not to take them immediately. 
The dishes are on display in the foyer 
and the women crowd around to inspect 
them and chat with the demonstrators. 





More questions are asked and we see 
again how vitally interested these women 
are. And what of the dishes themselves? 
We have all heard of the proverbial “dish 
fit for a king.”’ Well, here are four of 
them and we join the crowd in marveling 
at their attractiveness until the dishes 
are finally wrapped up and taken home 
by their proud possessors. 

The cutting demonstrations for the 
retailers of Kansas City were equally as 
successful as the housewives’ meeting. 
Evening sessions 
weeks’ program reached a large percent- 
age of proprietors, managers, and em- 
ployes of both independent markets and 
chains of the city and in every case the 
modern lamb cuts were received en- 
thusiastically. 

As an introductory step in the program, 
the demonstration was given on the eve- 
ning of October 9 in the Exchange Build- 
ing for packers, their salesmen, members 
of the Exchange, and others interested. 
There were approximately 130 present at 
this meeting. 

This was followed on the evening of 
October 13 by a demonstration for in- 
dependent retailers at the Hotel Balti- 
more. The attendance was excellent. Two 
hundred fifty proprietors and employes 
turned out for this meeting. 


On the evening’ of October 14 two 


throughout the two. 





demonstrations were scheduled. The first, 
at 8 o'clock, was held at Piggly Wiggly 
headquarters for ‘85 officials and em- 
ployes of the Safeway stores. At 9 
o'clock 125 independent retailers gathered 


at the Hygrade headquarters for 4 
demonstration. 


The meats organization of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. witnessed 
a demonstration on the evening of Octo- 
ber 15. Eighty were in attendance on 
this occasion. 

Employes of the Kroger Stores, 75 
strong, were present at a demonstration 
at one of their markets on the evening 
of October 16. 

The second week of the demonstrations 
included the Kansas State Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Associated Grocers of Kansas 
City, the F. F. O. G. Stores, and the 
Wolferman Markets. 

Summing up the recent work in Kansas 
City it is very apparent that this most 
strenuous of all efforts on behalf of lamb 
is sure to result in a permanent favorable 
reaction which will mean an appreciable 
increase in the consumption of lamb in 
a locality where the use of this meat has 
been negligible in the past. 

Much credit is due to the retail or- 
ganizations mentioned above and to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers for 
the success of this program. Armour and 


A typical scene as the audience at the lamb school tarried before leaving to view 
the attractive lamb dishes prepared by Miss Altic, who is shown in the center of group. 
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Co., the Cudahy Packing Co., Swift and 
Co., and Wilson and Co., assumed leader- 
ship in the campaign and featured, as a 
unit, graded and stamped lamb of moun- 
tain quality. 





TEXAS RAINS—LAMB SALES 
AND HOME FEEDING 

CTOBER with its rains of 10 to 20 

inches over the sheep country cut 
the feed bill 90 per cent, created a large 
crop of weeds and improved the condi- 
tion of the sheep on range tremendously. 
lhe prospects now are that the spring of 
1931 will see a much larger lamb crop 
in Texas than in 1930 when the crop was 
about 60 to 65 per cent. Few yearling 
ewes were shipped out and Texas today 
has perhaps six to seven million sheep 
on its ranges. More ewes. will be bred 
this fall than at any time in the history 
of Texas in recent years. 

For speculative purposes the ewe lamb 
is enjoying the play today and the best 
fine wooled ewe lambs are commanding 
around $4 per head. 
mutton lambs brought as low a price as 
31% cents a pound with weights in many 
cases light. Now, the market is 4% cents 
for mutton lambs with some at 5 cents a 
pound. About 75 per cent of the fine 
wooled lambs have been sold while a great 
many are being held off the market by 


3efore the rains, 


their owners. Numerous speculators 


bought lambs at 4 cents and turned them - 


at 4% cents within a week’s time. 

[here are about 200,000 Texas mutton 
lambs in the feed lots of the north in the 
hands of the ranch owners. A large num- 
ber of ranchmen have made repeated trips 
to these feed yards to observe their lambs 
and report themselves pleased. 

A good deal of feeding of lambs is in 
Texas.. Practically 
sheep county where there is any farm land 
at all and where any feed is raised have 
several pens where sheep are being fed. 
Some parts of the state made huge feed 
crops and farmers are offering to sell feed 


progress in every 


at $5 to $8.a ton to the sheepmen, f.o.b. 
the farm. Some ranchmen have shipped 
their lambs to these lots where they are 
being fed on the share basis. 




















Cups presented by the Utah Wool 
Growers Association for service during 
the Utah Lamb Week (August 23-30). 
The Rotisserie Inn and Skaggs Safeway 
Stores took such an unusual interest in 
the Lamb Week and entered into it so 
heartily that the Utah Association voted 
to present these cups to them. 
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THE LAMB DEMONSTRATION 
AS SEEN IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


T is not always humiliating to “see our- 

selves as others see us.” The letter 
printed below carries a report that is en- 
couraging to wool growers who have sup- 
ported the comparatively small but high- 
ly effective campaign for introducing 
lamb into new cities, shops and homes 
through educational work. 

The lamb cutting demonstrations by 
M. D. Cullen, and formerly by Hartzell 
have now been given in the larger cities 
in a majority of the states. In September 
the campaign was carried into North 
Carolina, and as usual the schools were 
visited after presenting the case of lamb 
and the new methods of cutting to the 
trade and to the retailers. 

The following voluntary letter about 
one of the school demonstrations in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was received by 
Mr. Floyd Lee, president of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association, from 


a friend in the Tar Heel] state. 


“Day before yesterday Elizabeth and 
Florence came home trom school both talk- 
ing at once about the lecture that they had 
had at Chapel, which was given by your man 
Cullen, in demonstrating the cutting up of 
lamb and lecturing upon the uses of lamb 
meat. Each was eager to tell all about it. 
Elizabeth explained m detail how each cut 
was made. They said that Cullen held the 
undivided attention of the entire assembly 
from the time he started until he finished. 
They told different jokes that he got off 
during his lecture and it is obvious that he 
is wonderfully well suited for the work. 

“T was interested at his being in the school 
and have followed the matter up to learn 
that through tHe request of the National 
Meat Board the Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry at the State Agricultural College has 
arranged for Cullen tu appear in a large 
number of the principal high schools and the 
colleges in this state. He lectured at the 
colleges here, also the two high schools and 
has gone from here to Greensboro and from 
there goes to Winston-Salem, et cetera. | 
cannot imagine any arrungement that would 
afford a greater opportunity for the promo- 
tion of this campaign. 

“People not living here have no concep- 
tion of how utterly unknown is the use of 
lamb and mutton in this part of the country. 
A man told me the other day that he was 
born and raised on a farm here in North 
Carolina and that they had always had a 
number of sheep on the tarm, but that he 
has no recollection of one ever being eaten; 
that they had no idea that it was good to 
eat and that they have recently been pur- 
chasing it in the markets. This is not an ex- 
ceptional case, but is almost the universal 
rule. Of course, a great many of these 
children will go home trom school and ask 
their mothers to buy some of the lamb 
cuts. Lamb is appearing more and more in 
the markets here.” 
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The Sheep Show at the Twentieth Annual Pacific 


International Livestock Exposition 


By Oran 


HE sheep and goat show at the 

Twentieth’ Annual Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, Inc., was 
the largest in the history of the institution. 
In all there were 1023 individuals in 
this department, of which 842 were sheep. 
The sheep show this year was 36 per cent 
larger than that of 1929. The Ram- 
bouillet breed established a new record 
for the largest number of sheep of one 
breed. There were 120 head of breeding 
Rambouillets in the pavilion. Prior to 
this year the record was held by the 
Hampshire breed with 112 head in 1926. 
The Hampshire breed had the secend larg- 
est show this year. During the past six 
years rivalry has been keen between the 
Rambouillets, Hampshires, and Shrop- 
shires for the largest numbers of sheep 
shown. Actual count shows that for the 
period 1925 to 1930 inclusive there has 
been shown a total of 563 Rambouillets. 
During this same period these three breeds 
have made up 40 per cent of the sheep 
shown. 

In all there were forty-five exhibitors 
of sheep coming from Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, I]linois, Mich- 
igan and British Columbia. 

The judges were: Virgil O. McWhorter, 
Prosser, Washington, Rambouillets and 
Corriedales; Frank A. Brown, Carlton, 
Oregon, medium wool sheep; J. H. 
Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada, long 
wools and Suffolks. 


RAMBOUILLET AWARDS 


Ram, 2 years old and over: J. K. Mad- 
sen, 1 and 3; F. N. Bullard, 2 and 6; J. M. 
Moran, 4 and 8; Glenwood Farms, 5 and 7. 

1 year old and under 2: Madsen, 
1 and 3; Bullard, 2 and 4; Glenwood Farms, 
5; B. P. Reser, 6 and 8, and Wm. Briggs, 7. 

Ram Lamb: Bullard, 1 and 2; Madsen, 
3 and 4; University of Idaho, 5; Reser, 6; 
Glenwood, 7, and Briggs, 8. 

Ewe, 1 year old and under 2: Bullard, 
1 and 4; Madsen, 2 and 3; Glenwood, 5; 
Chase Brothers, 6 and 8, and Briggs, 7. 

Ewe Lamb: Bullard, 1 and 2; Briggs, 3 
and 5; Madsen, 4 and 8, and Reser, 6 and 7. 

Flock, Open: Madsen, 1; Bullard, 2; 
Briggs, 3; University of Idaho, 4 and 5; 
Glenwood Farms, 6; Reser, 7; and Moran, 8. 

Flock, bred by exhibitor: Madsen, 1; Bul- 
lard, 2; Briggs, 3; University of Idaho, 4 
and 5; Glenwood, 6; and Reser, 7. 


M. Nelson 


Pen of 3 Ram Lambs to be bred by ex- 
hibitor: Bullard, 1; Madsen, 2; Briggs, 3; 
University of Idaho, 4; Reser, 5; Moran, 6. 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs to be bred by ex- 
hibitor: Bullard, 1; Briggs, 2; Madsen, 3; 
Reser, 4 and 7; University of Idaho, 5; Glen- 
wood Farms, 6; and Moran, 8. 

Get of Sire: Bullard, 1; Madsen, 2; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, 3 and 7; Reser, 4; Briggs, 5; 
Glenwood Farms, 6; and Moran, 8. 

Produce of Ewe: Madsen, 1; Bullard, 2; 
University of Idaho, 3; Reser, 4; Briggs, 5; 
Glenwood Farms, 6; and Moran, 7 and 8. 

Champion Ram: Madsen on Monarch, 


3648-B. 

Reserve Champion Ram: Bullard on 
R-6713-274031. 

Champion Ewe: Bullard on  R-5542- 
257771. 


Rambouillet Awards 


Ram, 2 years old and over: W. G. Miles, 
1; J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, 2 and 3; and 
Chase Brothers, 4. 

Ram, 1 year old and under 2: Mt. Haggin 
Land and Live Stock Co., 1 and 2; Roselawn 
Farm, 3 and 4; and Chase Brothers, 5. 

Ram Lamb: Mt. Haggin, 1 and 2; Rose- 
lawn, 3 and 4; University of Idaho, 5 and 8; 
Hubbard and Sons, 6; and R. W. Hogg & 
Sons, 7. 

Ewe, 1 year old and under 2: Roselawn, 
1 and 6; Mt. Haggin, 2 and 3; University of 
Idaho, 4 and 8; Hogg and Sons, 5 and 7. 

Ewe Lamb: Mt. Haggin, 1 and 2; Rose- 
lawn, 3 and 4; Hogg and Sons, 5 and 7; Ore- 
gon State College, 6; and University of 
Idaho, 8. 

Flock, open: Mt. Haggin, 1 and 2; Rose- 
lawn, 3 and 4; Hogg and Sons, 5 and 8; 
Oregon State College, 6; University of 
Idaho 7. . 

Flock bred by exhibitor: Mt. Haggin, 1 
and 2; Roselawn, 3 and 4; Hogg & Sons, 
5 and 8; Oregon State College, 6; University 
of Idaho, 7. 

Pen of 3 Ram Lambs: Mt. Haggin, 1 and 
2; Roselawn, 3; University of Idaho, 4; Hub- 
bard and Sons, 5; Oregon State College, 6; 
Hogg and Sons, 7; and Miles, 8. 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs: Mt. Haggin, 1 and 
2; Roselawn, 3; Hogg & Sons, 4; Oregon 
State College, 5; University of Idaho, 6; 
Miles, 7. 

Get of Sire: Mt. Haggin, 1 and 3; Rose- 
lawn, 2 and 4; Hogg & Sons, 5 and 6; Ore- 
gon State College, 7; and University of 
Idaho, 8. 

Produce of Ewe: Roselawn, 1; Hogg & 
Sons, 2 and 4; Hubbard & Sons, 3; Oregon 
State College, 5 and 7; University of Idaho, 
6; and Miles, 8. 

‘ a Ram: Mt. Haggin on G-668 
6079 

Reserve Champion Ram: Mt. Haggin on 
26-F 68088. 

Champion Ewe: 
981 .146740. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: 
10-G 164564 

The Salisbury Challenge Trophy, present- 
ed by the Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock 
Company for the best pen of eight Hamp- 
shire ram lambs, was won by the Oregon 
State Agricultural College. The college of- 
fering consisted of eight lambs, the get of 
Mt. Haggin D-474 52539. 


Roselawn on Roselawn 


Mt. Haggin on 


Shropshires: In this section there were 
seven exhibitors. F. T. Fox, Silverton, 
Oregon, won six firsts and championship on 
a yearling ram, D. M. Shelton 39 711694, 
The aged ram, Thompson 84 669061, was 
named reserve champion. This was the first 
time in three years that this ram has been 
defeated for the highest honor of the show, 
Shaffner and Sons, West Union, [Illinois 
won the championship of ewe classes on a 
typy yearling ewe, Trimble 89 713021. The 
Webb Trophy, presented by Charles J. Webb 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for the best open flock 
of Shropshires, was won by F. T. Fox. Other 
exhibitors in this breed were W. G. Miles, 
Evansville, Wisconsin; Oeste Bros., Davis, 
California; Chase Brothers, Willow Lake, 
South Dakota; and M. R. and D. M. Shelton, 
Monroe, Oregon; and G. H. & J. J. Thomp- 
son, Macleay, Oregon. 

Southdowns: Seven exhibitors competed 
for honors in this breed. Brownell Ranch, 
Woodland, California, won nine firsts and 
all the championships. W. G. Miles, Evans- 
ville, Wisconsin, won first on aged ram and 
first on produce of ewe. The champion ram 
was a lamb, Brownell 9 64922. The reserve 
champion ram was a yearling, Brownell 40 
60539, and the champion ewe was a yearling, 
Brownell 41 60525. 

Oxfords: In this breed seven of the blue 
ribbons went to F. T. Fox, Silverton, Ore- 
gon; two went to C. P. Kizer, Harrisburg, 
Oregon; one went to Harry Crandell, Cass 
City, Michigan; and one went to Carl Shaff- 
ner & Son, West Union, Illinois. Crandell 
won the championship in the ram classes 
on Black 54 137301, a well turned aged 
ram, The reserve champion ram was Fox 
1152 136852, a yearling. The yearling ewe, 
Fox 1151 136846, was named champion 
ewe. Other exhibitors of this breed were 
Chase Brothers, Willow Lake, South Da- 
kota; E. F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon; 
and F. J. Hagel, Camas, Washington. 

Dorsets. Again F. T. Fox, Silverton, 
Oregon, won the lion’s share of the blue 
ribbons. The Fox flock captured seven 
firsts and both championships. Chase 
Brothers, Willow Lake, South Dakota, took 
three firsts and Carl Shaffner and Sons 
took one blue. The Chase Brothers Silver 
Trophy, offered for the best breeder’s flock 
of Dorsets, went to F. T. Fox on a beauti- 
fully fitted flock. The champion ram was 
Fox 865 33729 and the champion ewe was 
Fox 1023 35419, a yearling ewe. Chase 
Brothers’ lamb, Chase 230 36986, was nam- 
ed the reserve champion ram. 

Cotswolds. There were eight exhibitors 
of Cotswolds. Harry Crandell, Cass City, 
Michigan, won seven firsts and all the cham- 
pionships; Carl Shaffner and Sons, West 
Union, Illinois, and D. T. Kirby, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, divided the balance of the 
blues, each taking two. The champion ram 
was a lamb of Crandell’s breeding 116788. 
The reserve champion went to Crandell’s 
aged ram Glaspills 238 115671. The year- 
ling ewe, Crandell 620 116776, was made 
champion Cotswold ewe. 

Lincolns. In Lincolns the blue ribbons 
were divided between Wm. Riddell and Sons, 
Monmouth, Oregon, and Harry Crandell, 
Cass City, Michigan, The Riddell flock took 
seven firsts and both championships and 
the Crandell flock took four firsts and 
reserve champion ram. The championship 
for rams went to Riddell’s aged ram 48477. 
The reserve champion ram was Crandell’s 
yearling ram 51676. The champion ewe was 
Riddell’s lamb 55001. 

Romneys. There were only two breeders 
showing in this breed. Eugene Tribble, 
Lodi, California, won all the firsts, a large 
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share of the seconds, and all championships. 
The silver cup offered by the American 
Romney Breeders Association for the ram 
over one year old having the best fleece 
went to Eugene Tribble on Tribble 321 
3019. 

Corriedales. In this breed James Harper, 
Dixon, California, won the majority of the 
prizes. The champion ram was a lamb, 
J. D. Harper 1198 7270. A yearling ewe, 
J. D. Harper 1084 6285, was awarded the 
purple ribbon for the ewe classes. Phillips 
and Wisecarver, McMinnville, Oregon, got 
reserve champion ram on an aged ram, C. S. 
Co. 417 4732. 

Suffolks. Alex 


Cruickshank, McMinn- 


ville, Oregon, and A. Ross, McMinnville, 
Oregon, tied for honors in Suffolks, each 
taking three firsts and a championship. 
Champion ram went to A. Ross on a lamb 
and champion ewe went to Alex Cruick® 
shank on his ewe lamb. The yearling ram of 
the University of Idaho took the reserve 
championship. 

Cheviots. W. G. Miles, Evansville, Wis- 
consin, took six firsts, champion ram ana 
reserve champion ram. Carl Shaffner, West 
Union, Illinois, took four firsts and champi 
ewe. 

Leicesters. Harry Crandell, Cass _ City, 
Michigan, was the only exhibitor of Lei- 
cesters, 








Awards in the Pacific. International Wool Show 


HE value of wool shows was demon- 

strated by the large list of entries 
and increased interest in this year’s an- 
nual wool show sponsored by the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers Association 
in conjunction with the Pacific Inter- 
;2tional Live Stock Exposition in Port- 
land, October 25 to November 1. 

Two sets of prizes are offered—one for 
the commercial show in which fleeces are 
entered and judged according to each of 
six principal market grades. There is 
also a set of prizes for fleeces from regist- 
ered sheep with classes for six breeds. The 
fieeces entered in the breed show are not 
permitted to compete in the commercial 
division. 

The show was judged by George T. 
Willingmyre, chief wool specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Awards in the Commercial Classes 


Fine Staple: (1, 2, 4, and 5) Frank C. 
Clarke, Laytonville, Calif; (3) Oregon Stat 
College; (6) H. W. Barron, Ashland, Ore. 

Half Blood Combing: (1) Frank C. 
Clarke; (2) C. H. Wasson, Baker, Ore.; 
(3) Roy Shane, Boardman, Ore.; (4) A. A. 
Gutteridge, Payette, Idaho. 

Three-eighths Blood Combing: (1) Mrs. 
D. S. Cochran, Winlock, Wis.; (2) E. B. 
Cox, Weiser, Idaho; (3) H. C. Wearle, Em- 
mett, Idaho; (4) Lloyd S. Izatt, McEwan, 
Ore.; (5) Julius Clausen, Baker, Ore. 

Quarter Blood Combing: (1) Mildred 
Harter, Bend, Ore.; (2) Geo. G. Pearce, 
Rochester, Wis.; (3) J. M. Allen, Boardman, 
Ore.; (4) A. C. Sperling, Harrisburg, Ore. 

Low Quarter Blood Combing: (1) L. A. 
Porter, John Day, Ore.; (2) A. H. Craven, 
Monmouth, Ore. 

Braid: (1) H. V. Link, Airlie, Ore.; (2) 
Ora Timmerstet, Montesano, Wis. 


Awards in the Breed Classes 


Rambouillet Ram: (1) R. A. Thompson, 
Heppner, Ore.; (2) Bullard Brothers, Wood- 
land, Calif.; (3) Glenwood Farm, Portland, 
Ore. 


Rambouillet Ewe: (1) Glenwood Farm, 
Portland; (2) Glenwood Farm; (3 and 4) 
Bullard Bros. 

Delaine-Merino Ram: (1) W. H. Calland, 
Summerfield, Ohio; (2) J. L. Rapstad, Big 
Timber, Montana. 

Delaine-Merino Ewe: 
(2) J. L. Rapstad. 

Hampshire Ram: 
Sons, Salem, Ore. 

Hampshire Ewe: (1) R. W. Hogg & Sons. 

Shropshire Ram: (1) Henry Ranch Co., 
Ridgefield, Wis; (2) Geo. Armstrong, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Shropshire Ewe: (1) Oeste Bros., Davis, 
Calif.; (2) Oeste Bros.; (3) Mrs. Vernie 
Sersanous, Portland. 

Lincoln Ram: (1) J. B. Stump, Jr., Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Lincoln Ewe: (1 and 2) J. B. Stump, Jr. 

Romney Ram: (1, 2, and 3) E. C. Tribble; 
(4) C. E. Grelle, Portland, Ore. 

Romney Ewe: (1, 2, 3, and 4) E. C 
Tribble; (5) D. N. Gould, Hydesville, Calif. 

For the silver trophies, the winners in 


the commercial and breed divisions com- 
peted together with these results. 


Best Fine Wool Fleece: The Web! 
trophy, won by Glenwood Farms, on Ram- 
bouillet ewe fleece, 

Half Blood Fleece: Jacobs Oregon City 
Woolen Mills trophy, won by Frank ( 
Clarke, on fleece shown in the commercia 
division, 

Three-eighths Blood Fleece: United 
States National Bank trophy, won by Mrs. 
D. S. Cochran, on a commercial fleece. 

Quarter Blood Fleece: Pacific Co-oper- 
ative Wool Growers trophy, won by E. C. 
Tribble, on a Romney ewe fleece. 

Low Quarter Blood Fleece: Willamette 
Valley Wool Growers trophy, won by E. C. 
Tribble, on a Romney ram fleece. 

Braid Fleece: Willamette Valley Wool 
Growers trophy, won by J. B. Stump, Jr., on 
a Lincoln ram fleece. 


The Mohair Show 

Doe Fleece: (1) C. H. Eaton, Salada, 
Oregon; (2) W. W. Irvin, Aurora, Oregon; 
(3) G. Watson, Eugene, Oregon. 

Kid Fleece: (1) Oregon State College; 
(2) W. L. Parker, Eltnira, Oregon; (3) H. V. 
Link, Airlie, Oregon; (4) John Harmon, 
Blodgett, Oregon. 

The winning kid fleece from the Oregon 
State College also won the trophy for. the 
best mohair fleece in the show. 


(1) W. H. Calland; 


(1) R. W. Hogg & 


SHEEP AND WOOL SHOW AT 
THE CHICAGO INTER- 
NATIONAL 

HE big livestock event of the year is 

the International Livestock Expos- 
ition at Chicago, which is to open on 
November 29, and to continue until 
December 6. 

The large and highly meritorious 
exhibits of all breeds and classes of live- 
stock which have always characterized the 
International are being maintained in a 
remarkable way. 

In recent years, the management of 
this show has added extensive education- 
al exhibits which receive scarcely less 
commendation and study than is af- 
forded to the live animals in the fat and 
breeding classes. 

It is the exhibits of fed stock in the 
individual and carlot classes which make 
the International the most significant 
show of the year, even though it also is 
commonly admitted to be the final arbiter 
of the season’s contests in the breeding 
classes. 

This year the usual liberal prizes for 
sheep of all breeds are being continued. 
The entries received in the fat classes 
show a still larger display of fat wethers 
in all the breeds. 

A few years ago the management 
added a wool show with liberal prizes 
for fleeces of the various market grades. 
The Montana Wool Growers Association 
has arranged for the sending of a large 
number of Montana grown fleeces to the 
show, and entries are reported as having 
been made from more than a dozen other 
states. The wool show is to be judged 
by George T. Willingmyre of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Sheep 
dog trials are also to be a feature of the 
evening shows. 


The International is the only show of 
the year that has representative exhibits 
of fat carloads of lambs with classes for 
those bred in different sections of the 
country. The carlot show, combined 
with the exhibits in the fat and breeding 
classes, make the International an event 
of great interest and educational value 
to any wool grower. In addition, there 
is the general educational and _inspir- 
ational value that comes from the mar- 
velous representation of the products of 
the breeder’s art. From the atmosphere of 
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the show and the acclaim that greets the 
winners in the various classes, the farmer 
and stockman comes to an appreciation 
of the importance and dignity of his 
work, such as he can find at no other 
time or place in this country. © 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


HE regular annual meeting of the 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers Association will be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, Tuesday evening December 2, 
at 6:30 p. m. at the Fort Dearborn Hote!, 
Van Buren Street and LaSalle street (op- 
posite the LaSalle Station). 

Preceding the meeting there will be a 
dinner at the Fort Dearborn Hotel. The 
Rambouillet breeding classes will be 
judged Wednesday, December 3. 

John W. Ellis, President, 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Sec. 





AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the 

American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion is called to meet at the Live Stock 
Records Building, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, on Wednesday, December 3, 
1930, at three o'clock p.m., for the pur- 
pose of electing a president, vice pres- 
ident, secretary-treasurer, two members 


of the Board of Directors, and two 
auditors, and transacting such other 


business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 
Comfort A. Tyler, 
Secretary. 





AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING 
HE annual gathering ‘and dinner of 
the American Shropshire Registry 
Association will take place Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 2, at 6 p.m. in the Stock 
Yard Inn, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
All members are invited. The dinner is 
informal and there is no charge for the 
Reservations should be made 
with the Secretary. 
L. B. Palmer, President, 
Julia M. Wade, Secretary. 


CONFIDENCE CHARACTERIZES 
OREGON MEN 


+ atest with 
sa 


W operators 


Oregon sheepmen, 
generally getting 
squared around with finances sufficient 
to carry them through the winter but 
with a few weaker operators going 
through the gate of forced liquidation. 
The month, | believe, saw a marked im- 
provement in the stability of the indus- 
try. 

Good rains, which pretty well blanket- 
ed the range territory during late Sep- 
tember and early October, started grass 
and has kept the sheep out longer than 
usual. This rain, however, missed some 
of the range territory, particularly, in 
southern Wasco and Sherman counties 
and a portion of Jefferson County where 
drouth still prevails. Because of good 
moisture conditions, sheepmen are keep- 
ing their bands on the range and many 
of them have not purchased hay for win- 
ter feeding. There is a tendency for hay 
growers to hold the price of hay up to 
$9.00 or more and sheepmen feel that 
prevailing prices of lamb and wool will 
not warrant such a price for hay. In 
Malheur County, which has a good hav 
crop, hay growers are holding out for 
$9.00 or better and as a consequence, 
little hay has changed hands. A few 
isolated lots have gone for $9.00. Sheep- 
men threaten to pull out unless the $9.00 
price is reduced a point or two. Just 
what the outcome will be it is a little too 
early to predict. 

The hay price in Wallowa and Raker 
counties is reported at around $7:00 a 
ton. The Oregon hay supply is con- 
siderably above normal, according to 
estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Fconomics. The total hay crop. is 
estimated at 2,226,000 tons compared to 
the average of 1,829,000 tons. This 
vield of hay is not distributed as 
well as it might be, some sections, par- 
ticularly Harney County and portions of 
central Oregon, having a supply which 
is substantially below normal. 


One stabilizing factor apparent in the 
range area of the state is the tendency 
for lesitimate operators who sold out at 
hich prices from three to five years ago 
to buy back into the sheep business be- 
cause they believe the bottom has been 


reached. While this movement has not 
grown to any large scale, yet it is ap- 
parent in practically every county. 

W. L. Teutsch. 





TEXAS FALL WOOLS TO NA. 
TIONAL CORPORATION—SOME 
WAREHOUSE SALES 

IRST sales of Texas fall wools have 

been at 19 to 20 cénts a pound, with 
a half-million pounds sold at the last 
of October. The cooperatives have about 
4,500,00 pounds shipped to Boston while 
there yet remains 2,000,000 pounds un- 
sold and not consigned to the cooper- 
atives. This fall wool crop of 7,000,000 
pounds is about 2,000,000 pounds short 
as fewer sheep have been shorn. Man\ 
owners elected to take the preshearing 
advance from their cooperatives now on 
the fleeces that will come off next spring 
as twelve months’ growth. 

The Wool Growers Central Storage 
Company of San Angelo will offer one 
million pounds of 1930 fall wool to buyers 
from Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
here on Thursday, November 6. 

The five Texas cooperatives of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
are getting about 33,000,000 pounds ot 
the clip of wool and mohair while the 
balance is going to the Boston and 
Philadelphia wool and mohair dealers 
The cooperatives have sold 2,500,000 
pounds of mohair at prices which range 
from 36% to 43%, or an average of 40 
cents a pound. This was only for adult 
hair, however, no kid hair having been 
sold. 

The cooperative has 2,000,000 
pounds of 12-months’ wool at prices which 
range from 28 to 33 cents in the grease 
It has unsold 5.000,000 pounds of !2 
months’ wool. Its sales of 8-months 
spring wool have reached 2,000,000) 
pounds at prices from 27 to 29 cents in 
the grease with 5,000,000 pounds unsol 
All of the unsold cooperative’s wool and 
mohair is in Boston and other cities of ! 
East. 

The cooperative also got the fall woo! 
except that of the two warehouses whic!) 
will hold sales in November. Some buy- 
ing of fall wool at 20 cents is now in pro; 
ress. 


sold 


Sam Ashburn 
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Prevention and Control of Sheep Diseases 


By Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Pathologist, Montana Veterinary Research Board 


II. PREVENTION OF LOSS 
IN BRED EWES 


N the first articles of this series, certain 
general principles of disease prevention 
were discussed. These principles may be 
applied to handling sheep under various 
conditions. It should be remembered 
that the specific diseases to be combatted, 
and the methods employed in controlling 
them very greatly according to the dil- 
ferent geographical conditions in different 
parts of the country and according to 
the nature of the business, whether range, 
feeding, or farm. In this series of ar- 
ticles, we shall attempt to make the ma- 
terial presenfed apply as far as possible 
to the various sections of the country, 
but as the writer is more familiar with 
the sheep industry of the northwestern 
states than of other sections of the coun- 
try, it is likely that some points will be 
overlooked which are particularly ap- 
plicable to other parts of the country. 

It seems appropriate at this season of 
the year to discuss the prevention of los: 
by disease in bred ewes. This is largely 
a matter of proper management and feed- 
ing. Upon the proper handling of the 
ewe during the period of gestation de- 
pends the welfare and health of two 
individuals—herself and the lamb. 

There are several disease conditions 
which are peculiar to bred ewes, and 
which can be prevented by proper man- 
agement. Most of these troubles are due 
to more or less artificial conditions un- 
der which sheep are at times handled, 
such as winter feeding and confinement 
in small pastures or in sheds. Where 
sheep-can be run on a dry range on 
natural forage all winter, any losses 
which may occur are apt to be due to 
lack of sufficient feed or to exposure, 
rather than to disease. Therefore the 
material presented in this article will ap- 
ply particularly to sheep handled in the 
northern part of the country, where feed- 
ing is necessary, and to farm flocks. 

General Management 

Before breeding, the owner should as- 
sure himself that the bucks to be used 
are free from disease. [n certain parts 
of the country there has been some 


trouble with a venereal disease in bucks. 
This is known as necrobacillosis, and if 
present in the bucks may destroy their 
usefulness, and may be transmitted to 
the ewes. Another condition which has 
been carried by bucks is foot-rot. One 
should take no chances on using bucks 
which may have been infected with foot- 
rot, as this condition is extremely hard 
to cure if it gets started in a band of 
ewes. 

The proper feeding conditions to keep 
the ewe healthy and to produce strong 
lambs are such that the ewe will be in 
good condition at all times, without get- 
ting too fat. The feed should have a 
high enough protein content to provide 
for the growth of the lamb, and, par- 
ticularly in the later stages of gestation, 
to produce an abundant milk supply. 
Where sheep are on good natural winter 
range, the proper conditions are usually 
met. On some types of winter grass it 
is good practice to supplement the pas- 
ture with cottonseed cake. Where hay is 
fed, the best single feed is probably al- 
falfa for breeding ewes. Upland wild 
hay is also good, but alfalfa near lamb- 
ing time produces more milk. Grazing 
should be utilized to the greatest extent 
possible, as this gives the sheep variety 
of feed and also exercise, which is im- 
portant to prevent certain troubles be- 
fore lambing. 

The ewes should have access to salt 
every day, and in some sections of the 
country, the salt should be iodized. 

It is essential to provide an abundant 
and clean water supply for breeding 
ewes. They should not be allowed to 
drink from stagnant pools or surface 
seepage water. 

In cold climates, sheep need some pro- 
tection from winter storms, but they 
should not be shut into sheds. Open sheds 
or windbreaks are good, and good brush 
shelter in a creek bottom is as good as 
any shed. Close shedding of sheep is 
the cause of respiratory troubles, and is 
contributory to foot troubles on account 
of the saturation of bedding with the 
droppings from the sheep. 


Many sheepmen are making it a routine 
practice with fine-wool sheep to clip the 
wool around the udder and on the inner 
face of the thighs and around the tail. 
This is known as “tagging,” and is usual- 
ly done two or three weeks before lamb- 
ing. We believe that this is well worth 
while from the standpoint of disease pre- 
vention. It lessens the amount of soiled 
wool at lambing time, and thus de- 
creases the opportunity for blow-fly 
troubles later on. It also helps to pre- 
vent intestinal infections in new-born 
lambs, which may be due to dirty udders 
and to lambs sucking locks of dirty wool. 
This is of particular importance where 
shed lambing is practiced. 


Goiter 


In certain sections of the country there 
have been heavy losses of lambs from 
goiter and conditions related to goiter. 
These losses occur in the northern states, 
where there is known to be a shortage 
of iodine in the water and feed. The 
southern part of the United States has a 
larger amount of iodine in the soil and 
goiter does not occur to any extent in 
either man or animals. The total loss 
from this cause is not great in the 
northern states, but in certain areas the 
losses have been heavy at times. Where 
this condition occurs, the lambs are born 
alive, as a rule, but weak, with scanty 
wool, and with enlarged thyroid glands 
showing as a swelling on the neck. Such 
lambs do not live long. 

This disease of new-born lambs de- 
velops as a result of a shortage of iodine 
in the food and water taken in by the 
ewe during the gestation period. It can 
be easily and certainly prevented by salt- 
ing the ewes with iodized salt from breed- 
ing time to lambing time. This is cheap 
insurance and should be used in regions 
where goiter has occurred. 


Infectious Abortion 


As far as we know, losses of lambs by 
abortion are not a factor of any conse- 
quence in the sheep industry as a whole. 
However, heavy losses do occasionally 
occur from abortion, and the disease is 
mentioned here because we believe we can 
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give definite advice as to how to prevent 
it. The infectious abortion of sheep is 
caused by a different organism than that 
causing abortion in cattle. Where a band 
of ewes becomes infected, they start los- 
ing their lambs about a month before 
lambing is due to start, and the loss of 
lambs may reach as high as 50 per cent 
of the total. Usually some of the ewes 
die. Most of them recover and appar- 
ently do not carry the infection over to 
another season. 

The infection which causes the abor- 
tions is apparently carried in improper 
water supplies. In all outbreaks investi- 
gated the water has been from stagnant 
pools, old reservoirs, shallow wells, sur- 
face seepage water, or from dirty troughs. 
We have found that if the ewes are sup- 
plied with clean running water during the 
period of pregnancy, the occurrence of 
infectious abortion can be prevented. 


Pregnancy Disease 


This name is given to a condition which 
may cause losses of ewes in_ the last 
month of pregnancy. It is most apt to 
occur in small flocks, where ewes are 
fed heavily and receive little exercise. It 
does not occur in range sheep. The sheep 
affected are usually fat and are almost 
invariably carrying twin lambs. The 
affected ewes at first show an unsteady 
gait, with spasmodic muscular contrac- 
tions, followed by staggering and falling. 
They lie on the ground sometimes for 
several days, and most of them even- 
tually die. 

Any loss from this cause can be pre- 
vented by not allowing the ewes to become 
too fat and by giving them plenty of 
exercise. Where they are on hay, it is 
sometimes necessary to feed them at a 
considerable distance from where they 
bed, in order to force them to exercise. 


Prolapse of the Vagina 


This is the condition which is com- 
monly called throwing out the womb. In 
sheep on feed, several inches of the 
vagina may be protruded shortly before 
lambing. This is due to the same general 
conditions which produce pregnancy 
disease, that is, heavy feeding and lack 
of exercise. It may also be aggravated 
by allowing hay racks to stand around 
feeding grounds, where the ewes will 
climb up to get hay, and throw the weight 
of the lamb against the vagina. If the 


vagina does come out, it should be re- 
placed before it has a chance to get dirty. 
If it has been out for some time and is 
dirty, it is difficult to avoid infection 
and eventual loss of the ewe. The sheep 
should be put in a pen by itself, the 
protruding vagina thoroughly washed 
and replaced, and a_ harness of small 
rope arranged so that it prevents further 
prolapse. This can be done by placing 
a double square knot over the opening, 
and tying the ends forward in such a 
way as to hold the knot firmly in place. 

These are a few diseases which are 
peculiar to bred ewes. Preventive 
measures against other conditions which 
are common to all classes of sheep will be 
discussed under other heads. 





PACKERS PUT LAMBS ON FEED 


RMOUR jumped into the lamb mar- 

ket late in October, taking strings of 
straight westerns and all but shutting 
feeders out. This action is suggestive and 
may be variously construed. Not only 
Armour but Swift and Wilson are in the 
finishing game to~a considerable extent, 
although enumeration of their holdings is 
impossible. Armour took several strings 
of lambs at $7, sorted off the fat end, 
and sent the residue to the feed lot at a 
figure close to $6.25. Another concern 
figures that there is certainty of around 
$1 per head profit and has stocked up 
on that theory. 

All this is encouraging and optimistic 
as money is eloquent. At the same time 
the wise guys of Packington are not 
infallible as money they lost recently in 
cattle feeding on the chain system testi- 
fies. However, investment is low now 
and they are more likely to be right than 
wrong, although they cannot get prices 
for the gain afforded by market levels in 
recent years. 

One theory is that packers plan to for- 
tify their market position by having a 
supply of their own feeding to fall back 
on should an emergency develop. On a 
light week’s run they would thus be in a 
position to order in stuff from near-by 
feeds lots late in the week to make up 
a deficiency in their coolers, incidentally 
replenishing the hang rail. On a boom- 
ing market, possible overnight, they 
could also order in their own property 
and exercise a measure of price control. 


Whatever the purpose is they are work- 
ing on a definite plan. 

In some quarters what amounts to 
conviction is that Packington opinion is 
conservatively bullish concerning the win- 
ter lamb market. Their human factotums 
preserve a Coolidge-like silence on the 
subject. Lambs could easily go on a 10 
cent or ever higher basis and they would 
not be averse, in a pinch, to mark prices 
up in order to show a profit on their 
feeding operations. A few weeks hence 
they may be looking for high spots on 
which to unload their packages. 

The logical result of this development 
was expansion of country demand for 
feeding lambs, those behind it theorizing 
that if they were worth the money to 
packers the investment was sound. Pack- 
ers are in no better position to make 
cheap gains than others; in fact, they 
are handicapped in competition with 
farmer feeders growing their own feed, 
as they must buy both lambs and feed; 
also pay for labor—a hard combination 
to beat. 

Whatever the birds may hatch out, 
they are sitting on nests full of eggs. 
Obviously the venture would not have 
been undertaken in expectancy of loss 
or even if the prospect was considered 
dubious. 

Between packer feeder buying and cur- 
tailed supply, the lamb market advanced 
50 cents per hundredweight at. the close 
of October, natives reaching $8.50 and 
the Wood band of Idaho lambs, $8.40. 
When the residue of the native lamb 
crop has been garnered, the whole situa- 
tion should improve. 

J. E. Poole. 





ADAMS-McGILL COMPANY 
PASSING INTO HISTORY 


HE breaking up of the Adams-Mc- 

Gill Land and Livestock Company, 
one of Nevada’s famous old cattle out- 
fits is now in progress. One by one the 
ranches that were included in its wide 
boundaries are being sold. Recently, ‘the 
pride of the company’, the Cleveland 
ranch, which it purchased from President 
Cleveland, passed into the hands of Fred 
Schumacher and associates of Garrison, 
Utah. The purchase price is reported to 
have been $46,000 for the 4600 acres. 
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Wheat Feeding 
In Idaho Experiments 


With Lambs 


By E. F. Rinehart 


URING the last nine years the Uni- 

versity of Idaho has finished, ship- 
ped and marketed 5968 lambs fed on 
experimental test. These lambs were fed 
in sixty-four lots with alfalfa hay and 
barley as the basic ration, compared with 
such grains as corn, wheat, screenings and 


cull beans, corn silage and the by prod- 
ucts of the sugar beet industry. Four 
years’ work was done on the value of 
alfalfa hay in the different forms—whole, 
chopped and ground. In three years 
wheat was fed both in combination and 
as the sole grain ration compared with 
corn and barley. 

Of the standard grain feeds in general 
use over Idaho, (barley, wheat and corn), 
wheat must be fed with the most care, 
especially when fed as the sole grain 
ration. It is a strong feed and the lambs 
do not eat it so readily or in quite so 
large amount. With wheat they are a 
little more difficult to hold on a full 
grain ration; hence our conclusion is that 
while wheat alone may be used success- 
fully, the ration will be improved by the 
addition of either barley or oats. A 
system of starting the lambs on oats then 
adding wheat and barley hastens the 
start, though last winter the experimental 
lambs were started slowly on wheat alone 
and fed for 110 days without loss. The 
result was lambs fairly well finished, 
selling on the market at the same pricz 
as the corn and barley lambs, though the 
killing sheets were a trifle disappointing. 








In the winter of 1921-22, one pen of 
sixty-seven lambs was fed a mixture of 
three parts of wheat and one part of 
oats, compared with a lot of sixty-nine 
lambs on barley and sixty-nine lambs on 
corn. The only other feed given was 
whole alfalfa hay. The lambs on wheat, 
oats and hay required 7.6 per cent more 
grain and 19.2 per cent more hay to 
produce 100 pounds gain than did the 
lot on barley and hay. The wheat and 
oats lambs shrank 3.50 pounds per lamb 
to market compared with a shrink of 
2.67 pounds on the corn fed lambs and 
2.73 pounds on the barley fed lambs. 
They were bought by Swift and Com- 
pany of Chicago, the dressed carcasses of 
the wheat-oats lambs grading somewhat 
lower than either the barley or corn fed 
lambs, which graded closely together. 

In 1923-24 the experiment was repeat- 
ed, feeding wheat and oats in the same 
proportion with results somewhat better. 
The wheat-oats lambs gained 29.68 
pounds in 100 days, compared with 29.43 
pounds. gain for the barley fed lambs 
and 30.96 pounds for the corn fed lambs. 
The wheat-oats fed lambs required 2.1 
per cent more grain and 12 per cent more 
hay to produce 100 pounds gain than 
the lot fed on hay and barley. The 
shrinkage on all lots shipped to market 


was practically the same. They were 
sold in Chicago to Wilson and Company. 
The corn fed and barley fed lambs com- 


pared favorably in the coolers, the wheat- 


Lamb Feeders’ Day at the Idaho Experiment Station. 
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oats fed lambs being a little inferior in 
grading. 

Last winter in a grain test at the Cald- 
well Sub-Station, 512 lambs were divided 
into eight lots of sixty-four head each. 
The standard check lot on alfalfa hay 
and barley required 870 pounds of hay 
and 407 pounds whole barley for each 
100 pounds gain. All the hay was fed 
coarsely chopped. Counting chopped 
alfalfa hay at $11.50 per ton and barley 
at $1.40 per hundredweight the feed cost 
of each 100 pounds gain was $10.71. 

The gain on shelled corn was almust 
identical with that of barley, each lamb 
gaining an average of 28.62 pounds, com- 
pared with 28.78 pounds on Barley. 
Slightly less feed was required with corn, 
864 pounds hay and 393 pounds shelled 
corn producing 100 pounds gain. With 
chopped hay at $11.50 and corn at $1.60 
per hundredweight, the feed cost of each 
100 pounds gain was $11.26. 

The lot fed on whole wheat checked 
closely but did not have the finish of the 
other two lots. The average gain per 
lamb was three pounds per head less 
than either the corn or barley lots. Feed 
requirements for each 100 pounds gain 
were 875 pounds alfalfa hay and 414 
pounds of wheat. With wheat at $1.60 
per hundredweight the feed cost of each 
100 pounds gain was $11.67. 

With barley at $1.40, corn was worth 
$1.46, and wheat $1.37 per hundred- 
weight, as a feed for finishing lambs. 

These lambs were sold in Portland, 
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Oregon, to Swift and Company, the bar- 
ley and corn fed lots grading the same, 
but the wheat fed lot slightly inferior. 

A decision to feed wheat should be 
based on the supply and comparative 
prices. This year we shall feed consider- 
able wheat. The commercial lambs, fed 
_ outside of experimental test, will be 


started slowly on grain, the first few 
feeds on oats, gradually changing to a 
mixture of wheat and barley, either a 
fifty-fifty mixture or in the proportion 
of 40 per cent wheat and 60 per cent 
barley, depending upon the prices at 
which we can get the grain that must be 
purchased. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, October 14, 1930 

i” these times of general depression it 

is something to be able to report that 
seasonal conditions are favorable over 
the greater part of pastoral Australia. 
Copious winter and spring rains have 
been recorded in almost every district 
of importance and feed is in sight to 
carry stock well into the summer, at all 
events. 

The wool selling season opened last 
month and though fairly good clearances 
were effected at auction in the various 
centers, prices were far from satisfactory. 
Just how low they were will be realized 
when it is mentioned that the official re- 
turn of the National Council of Wool- 
selling Brokers shows that the average 
greasy price of the 192,936 bales sold in 
the Commonwealth during September was 
enly 16.30 cents a pound. According 
te the same National Council all the 
greasy wool sold in the 1929-30 season 
averaged 20.58 cents per pound and in 
1928-29 32.88 cents. Three years ago, 
that is the 1927-28 season, the average 
was 37 cents per pound. 

Reverting again to the current selling 
season it is gathered from individual 
broker’s reports that prices generally are 
about on a parity with those current in 
March last, when the lowest point in 
the 1929-30 season was reached. As such, 
September values may be quoted as being 
7% to 10 per cent below June rates. Cer- 
tain lines of fine wools have perhaps been 
selling a little better than in March, but 
poorly grown lots are weaker. One hope- 
ful feature of the position is that competi- 
tion is keener and more general, all con- 
suming countries buying freely. Con- 
sidering the range of prices, that is not al- 


together surprising. Maybe it means the 
bottom has been reached. 


| mentioned that good clearances have 
been effected at auctions. It is hardly 
necessary to add that growers are not 
meeting the market with the slighest de- 
gree of satisfaction. Necessity is the soie 
factor, the financial position being such 
that they have to accept the proverbial 
half loaf, the usual alternative being 
quite out of the question. 


A little time ago it was estimated that 
wool cost nearly, if not quite, 24 cents 
a pound, exclusive of interest and tax- 
ation, to produce under the then existing 
conditions in Australia. Costs since then 
may have been reduced a fraction by en- 
forced exercise of economy in manage- 
ment and reductions in wages, but the 
fact remains that selling wool at 16.30 
cents per pound is far from being a pay- 
ing proposition to any one concerned in 
its production. 

The annual report of the Queensland 
Land jAdministration Board, published 
a fortnight ago, contains some striking 
passages bearing on the above. The 
board, which is one of the few efficient 
government departments connected with 
the pastoral industry in Australia, says: 
“Wool must be made to pay, and the 
sooner that is done the sooner will the 
tide of prosperity turn in our national 
life. This has now become one of the 
chief problems for statesmanship. Wool, 
which supplies 60 per cent of exports, is 
Australia’s sheet anchor in heavy finan- 
cial weather. If prices do not, therefore, 
immediately recover, action must be taken 
to readjust all costs of production to an 
extent that will leave a margin of profit 


te those who conduct this industry. That 
seems to be the only way out.” 

The report further points out that the 
present position is aggravated by the fact 
that these serious conditions are prevail- 
ing at a time when many graziers are 
embarrassed by heavy over-drafts con- 
tracted during years of severe drouth, 
Thus there were heavy costs, low prices, 
and burdensome over-drafts adversely 
operating together. The cost of running 
an average-sized grazing property in cen- 
tral Queensland has doubled in the last 
fifteen years, and the board estimates 
that the average mortgage debt on graz- 
ing farms approximates $7.20 per sheep. 

The graziers’ associations have long 
been cognizant of the necessity for bring- 
ing down shearing costs and have been 
working in that direction through the Fed- 
eral Arbitration Court. The hearing was 
completed about two months ago when 
the judges reduced shearers’ wages 20 per 
cent, pressers’ 15 per cent and cooks’ 10) 
per cent in all states except Queensland, 
where a separate award applies. Under 
the new award shearers of flock sheep 
are being paid $7.80 per hundred in the 
eastern states and $7.56 a hundred in 
western Australia. 

When announcing the decision of the 
court the judge said that he inferred from 
the material before him that on an aver- 
age the total labor cost of shearing is 
slightly over 2 cents per pound of wool 
or between 9 and 10 per cent of working 
costs, other than interest on capital. A 
reduction in shearing labor costs will, 
therefore, not reduce ;production costs 
very greatly, but the position of the in- 
dustry is such that no_ reasonable 
economy, however small, can be omitted. 

Shearing rates in New Zealand have 
been automatically reduced 14 per cent 
under an agreement reached by sheep 
breeders and shearers’ unions some years 
ago. This provided that the wage each 
season should be determined by the sell- 
ing price of wool during the previous 
twelve months, with the proviso that the 
rate shall on no occasion be below $6 a 
hundred. As the index price of wool 
reached the minimum last year the shear- 
ing wage for 1930-31 is fixed at $6 per 
hundred. 
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Preliminary New Zealand livestock re- 
turns for the year ended April 30, show 
a substantial increase in the number of 
sheep in the Dominion during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. The figures are: 
29,051,382 head in 1929 and 30,637,390 
in 1930. These figures seem all the more 
remarkable when it is pointed out that 
6,778,320 lambs, 1,448,625 wethers and 
1,137,970 ewes were slaughered during 
the year ended June 30 last in connection 
with the frozen meat trade. Top dress- 
ing of pastures and more modern methods 
ot livestock husbandry are the chief 
factors responsible for the increased carry- 
ing capacity of the country. 

The Australian frozen lamb export sea- 
son is now well under way and most of 


the packing plants in New South Wales 
and Victoria are killing with full boards. 
Exporters have lately been buying prime 
light weight lambs averaging about 64 
pounds alive in the Melbourne yards on 
the basis of 10 cents to 11 cents a pound, 
dressed heavy weights at 91% to 10 cents 
and second grades at 9 cents to 9% cents. 
Sydney yard costs have been about one- 
half cent per pound lower all around. 
It is gathered that packers have been buy- 
ing on farms in the country on the basis 
of 10 cents to 11 cents a pound delivered 
for prime lines. The quality of the bulk of 
the offerings is good and it seems likely 
that fully 2,000,000 carcasses will be ship- 
ped from the Commonwealth this season. 








The Boston Wool Market 


By Special Correspondent 


CTOBER happenings in wool have 

hardly borne out the bright promise 
of a month ago. Not only must it be 
said that the market has remained in the 
doldrums as a general proposition, but 
there has also been a perceptible sagging 
in wool values. “Low bids, with dealers 
reluctant to cut prices;” “Still a waiting 
market;” “Waiting for goods activity;’ 
and various other pregnant and enlighten- 
ing phrases have been used from time to 
time to characterize the general situation. 
The firmness noted a month ago is no 
longer a prominent feature of the situa- 
tion, and yet every possible effort has 
been put forth by dealers to stem the 
ebbing tide. 

Interested buyers, both manufacturers 
and topmakers, have been making a 
drive at wool values, though it is not 
entirely clear as to the measure of suc- 
cess met with in this campaign of depres- 
sion. So active has the bear campaign 
appeared to be at times that the selling 
agents for. the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation have felt it incumbent to 
restate the firm’s position in the matter 
of wool prices. As given to the press, 
the statement reads: 

“Notwithstanding any rumors to the 
contrary, the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation has no intention of depart- 
ing from its policy of orderly marketing, 


as stated on July 18. The statement 
made in July, said in part: ‘The National 
Wool Marketing Corporation holds one- 
third to one-half of the unsold domestic 
clip. It will be their policy to maintain 
prices at present levels, advance prices 
whenever conditions warrant, and main- 
tain a great stabilization of values. They 
firmly believe that this policy will work 
to the advantage of all, from the wool 
growers to the consumers of wool.’ ” 

Some question has been raised as to 
whether this policy, firmly persisted in, 
might not in some degree put the co- 
operatives in the position, in some 
sense, of “holding the umbrella” for the 
independent, dealers. This is also stren- 
uously denied, and the uniform commen- 
dation of the cooperative policy heard 
in the regular trade tends to confirm the 
opinions and attitude of its sponsors. Cer- 
tainly, it has been put to a pretty severe 
test during the past four weeks. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
certain elements in the wool textile in- 
dustry have been making a determined 
drive at the various allied textile mar- 
kets. This depressive movement seems 
to have begun with the buyers of piece 
goods and to have been passed along 
through all departments. It now has 
reached the uttermost limits, the wool 
trade, beyond which no further recession 


is to be expected. The wool trade stands 
to win or lose on present wool stocks, 
as no further additions to domestic wool 
stocks are possible until after January or 
February. 


Fluctuations in prices or demand for 
wool during October were neither note- 
worthy nor specially encouraging. If it 
can be truly said, as some claim, that 
prices have been held without notable 
recession, then it is also true that sellers 
have done remarkably well. There have 
been minor variations in market condi- 
tions from time to time, depending main- 
ly upon goods market development, or 
upon whatever impetus may have been 
given to consumer buying by the com- 
ing of the advance guard of winter 
weather. It is understood that stocks 
of winter goods for men’s wear all over 
the country are at a low ebb, and that 
distributors and retailers show a firm dis- 
position to continue in the conservative 
buying policy previously noted. 

There is no dispute in any section of 
the wool textile industry that the light- 
weight season has not started with the 
“bang” expected and desired. This is 
especially true of men’s wear goods. But 
it is also true that the heavy-weight 
season was practically a failure. A little 
advantage has recently come to the goods 
market on account of a better demand 
for women’s dress goods, made wholly 
or in part of wool. Popular fancy in 
trade circles, where women’s fashions 
are suggested and settled long before the 
ultimate wearer hears about it, seems to 
be slowly swinging towards a more 
general use of wool in women’s dress 
goods, but the process is a slow one. 
Moreover, the call is for goods of a lace- 
like appearance and texture, so that the 
actual consumption of wool in this direc- 
tion may be a long time in reaching 
normal dimensions. 

It is also true that the situation in 
men’s wear goods is complicated by the 
fact that up to date, whatever of notable 
activity is to be noted in the market for 
such goods is on the worsted side. So- 
called woolen goods are still in the 
dumps as they have been for many 
months. There are several reasons for 
this discrimination, among them being 
the determined trend of buyers’ fancy 
towards fabrics of worsted construction, 
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not to mention the present prohibitive 
tariff upon cheap wool stock from abroad. 
The coming of winter may bring a re- 
newed demand for cheap fabrics, over- 
coatings, Mackinaws, and similar goods, 
more desired on account of their warmth 
and durability than for their dress 
appearance. 

Every time that the Associated Press 
dispatches carried reports of snow storms 
and blizzards distributed over a wide 
area, a sudden increase in the demand 
for suitable goods has been noted. Elec- 
tion Day is at hand with no more than 
limited spurts of activity noted among 
the strictly woolen mills. Both worsted 
and woolen mills are running far below 
normal capacity; nor is there any par- 
ticular promise at the moment of an early 
substantial improvement in the character 
or extent of the demand. Yet from that 
direction must come the impulse that is 
necessary to give wool values the boost 
so much desired. 

In one particular there has been little 
if any change in the character of the de- 
mand for domestic wool grades during 
the recent trading. Fine wools continue 
to have the call. One observer of ex- 
perience calls attention to the fact that 
October trading has been especially 
notable on account of the bulk of the 
demand having been either for fine wools 
or the low grades, with strictly medium 
wools rather quiet. From the standpoint 
of the finer grades it is also notable that 
the demand has continued to be for wools 
of the French combing type, rather than 
for those showing a better staple. 

The best of these French combing 
wools, classed as of Territory growth, 
sold at the end of the month at about 
71 cents clean, and at 73 cents for strictly 
staple wools. On the other hand, French 
combing wools, somewhat less desirable 
in character, have sold within the clean 
range of 65 to 70 cents. Some average 
and inferior wools have even sold for 
less than 65 cents, but on the other hand 
there are some lots that are still being 
held for more money than the top figures 
named above. Within these limits, with 
some assistance from fleece wool stocks, 
the bulk of the October trading has been 
pretty steadily held. 

Outside the above, the best seller among 
the Territory grades has undoubtedly been 
half-blood staple wools. These have been 


called for steadily, if not in very large 
volume. At the end of the month choice 
Montana and Wyoming half-bloods can 
not be quoted at over 68 to 70 cents clean, 
though some holders are asking more 
money. Average wools of this grade are 
offered at 65 to 68 cents. 

Strictly medium wools remain rather 
quiet, though there has latterly been a 
little better demand for three-eighths- 
blood staple. This grade is quoted at 
60 to 62 cents for Montana and Wyoming 
wools, with average lots selling at 57 to 
60 cents. Quarter-blood Territory wools 
seem to have been neglected in the recent 
trading. Sellers’ ideas of values appear 
to be pretty steadily held at around 55 
to 57 cents clean, though at times there 
has been hardly enough business doing 
to really establish the market. Most 
holders are still firm believers in the 
merits of this grade, notwithstanding the 
lack of active demand. 

Under a small recession in prices fleece 
wools from the Middle West appear to 
have attracted a little more attention 
from buyers during the past month, 
especially for fine and half-blood wools. 
Fine Ohio delaine wools have brought 
30 to 31 cents in the recent trading, 
which means a clean cost of about 75 
cents for the best lots. Perhaps it would 
take a pretty good lot to bring the out- 
side figure, and it is certain the high 
limit noted a month ago can no longer 
be obtained. Fine clothing wool of 
Ohio or Pennsylvania growth may bring 
up to 27 cents in the grease, though this 
would have to be rather of the baby 
combing character. Lots not quite so 
desirable may be quoted at 25 to 26 cents. 

For Ohio half-blood combing, the mar- 
ket for the best lots appears to have been 
pegged at about 30 cents, though quota- 
tions both above and below this figure 
are heard in the market. Much depends 
upon the throw in grading and the char- 
acter and conditions of the wool, a state- 
ment which practically applies to every- 
thing being offered in the market today 
The demand for three-eighths-blood 
combing wool shows little improvement, 
though small sales are reported at 29 
cents for Ohio and Michigan growths. 
Quarter-blood combing fleeces remain 
quiet, though fairly strong as far as 
prices are concerned. Best Ohio and 
Michigan quarter-bloods are quotable at 


29 to 30 cents, with an occasional lot 
held for more money. 


Strictly woolen wools show little 
change, there being nothing in the de- 
mand on which to advance price-lists. 
Pulled wools are, perhaps, doing relatively 
a little better than other woolen grades, 
but even these are irregular in both 
demand and price. It needs a big boost 
in the woolen goods market to bring a 
normal demand for suitable wools. 

Texas wools are quoted at 72 to 73 
cents for the best twelve-months’ growth, 
and from that down according to staple 
and condition. For eight-months’ wool 
about 68 cents appears to be the market 
for good lots. California wools are quiet 
at 63 to 65 cents for best Northern, with 
Middle Counties at 60 to 62 cents, and 
baled scoured wools at 58 to 60 cents. 

Some irregularity is noted at the 
Australian auction markets. The wool 
selling season there is now in full swing, 
and good progress appears to have been 
made in seasonal clearances. In most 
markets the best Merino wools are sell- 
ing on a basis quite close to the import- 
ing point. American buyers have been 
doing little in Australia to date, most of 
the support coming from England, the 
Continent taking 70,500 bales, compared 
with 56,500 bales taken by the home 
trade and 1000 bales by America. Com- 
pared with the opening, prices were down 
5 to 10 per cent on good Merinos and 
10 per cent on inferior Merinos and cross- 
breds. The decline from the closing of 
the July series was even greater; in fact, 
the decline from opening to close of the 
September series was about one-half the 
decline from July close to September 
close. 

Notwithstanding the higher rates pre- 
scribed on raw wool in the new tariff 
act, considerable sentimental importance 
is still attached in the minds of Boston 
wool men to the current cables from all 


foreign markets. This, in spite of the 
fact that there is little doing in this mar- 
ket in spot foreign wools. 

Looking at the market in a broad way, 
most wool men would be disposed to say 
that the outlook is still favorable to a 
moderate advance in prices during the 
coming months, though not quite so rosy 
perhaps as was noted a month ago. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in October 


CHICAGO 

OME temporary advances featured 

the lamb market fitfully in October; 
largely it was a period of mess and stress. 
New low levels for the season were un- 
covered and “way back when” comment 
elicited. As in the securities, every favor- 
able symptom was heralded as a definite 
turn of the road, but such optimism was 
speedily repressed. Both live and dress- 
ed lamb markets discredited prophecy, 


although October is rarely a favorable 
month. 


Lambs came from all supply sources 
in an apparently interminable proces- 
sion, a conglomeration of good, bad and 
indifferent natives, westerns, bucks, culls, 
pee-wees and what have you, even a 
sprinkling of “comeback” westerns in- 
creasing the market disorder. 


At intervals a spurt was responsible for 
hope that the tide had turned, but in- 
variably this was squelched by another 
ovine tidal wave. Not only the major 
but the lesser markets were constantly 
congested, forced clearances were the rule 
and some dressed product went to the 
cooler of necessity. 

October slaughter undoubtedly estab- 
lished a record, although exact figures 
are not yet available. During the week 
ending October 4, ten major markets 
counted in 494,000 head, compared with 
399,000 last year; the week ending 
October 11 delivered 477,000 compared 
with 401,000 in 1929; the week ending 
October 18, 445,000 against 380,000, and 
the week ending October 24, the count 
was 502,000 against 340,000 last year. 
Returns for the final week were not in 
when this was written. September 
slaughter, under Federal inspection, was 
21 per cent heavier than in 1929 and 
October will show a greater ratio of in- 
crease when complete returhs are in. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
Federal slaughter returns are a less ac- 
curate gauge on production than hereto- 
fore owing to the greater number of lambs 
handled at abattoirs without Federal in- 
spection, the product being sold locally 
without going into interstate commerce. 
September slaughter, under Federal in- 


spection, was 28.8 per cent greater than 
the average for that month during the 
5-year period, 1925 to 1929. And the 
resultant product is some lamb. 

But if the live market was erratic, 
dressed trade was even more so, Low 
grade product sold more readily than that 
of choice lambs, probably because prices 
were attractive, but also owing to 
edibility. Cull native lambs were always 
ready sale and not infrequently. packers 
grabbed feeding stock.. Heavy product 
was handicapped in the distribution 
process. The call of the consumer was 
for “something cheap,” cut from car- 
casses costing $11 to $15 per hundred- 
weight wholesale. Killer demand for 
western lambs that were merely fleshy 
feeders had something to do with main- 
taining the feeder market during sessions 
when fat lamb trade was demoralized, 
using that term advisedly. Packers com- 
plained of competition furnished by 
locally slaughtered meats, minus Federal 
inspection. 

High Spots of the Month 

Heavy receipts of native lambs at both 
major and minor eastern markets. 

Scarcity of female stock, both native 
and western. Breeders were all but out 
of the market and dressed trade called 
for merely a modicum of fat mutton. 
Had many ewes been available, a clear- 
ance would have been impossible. 

Revival of feeder demand, gradual 
advance in values and acceptance of 
“whitefaces” by finishers, Texas lambs 
getting access to the corn belt. 


Disposition on the part of feeders to 
use whitefaces in preference to paying 
premiums for blackfaces. 

Western ewes were held back on pas- 
tures, growers taking a chance on pelting 
before spring rather than run a risk of 
gross returns not paying freights. 

On successive and frequent — breaks 
qualified lambs bore the brunt of the 
battle, slipping more than medium and 
common kinds. 

Native lambs were held back by non- 
receptive markets until they came in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Early returning fed western lambs lost 
money. 


Slaughter was the heaviest for the 
month on record. 

At Jersey City prices broke $2 per 
hundredweight in a short week, or from 
$10.50 to $8.50. Other eastern markets 
were hit even harder. 

Native lambs were bought in the 
country by shippers at $6@6.50. 

From week to week the lamb market 
was choppy, cheap trade showing more 
stability. Spurts and sharp breaks 
alternated. On one occasion when the trade 
was running from worse to worse for 
shippers, “Bob”? Matheson unexpectedly 
returned to the sheep house and top 
lambs jumped from $8.25 to $9 per hun- 
dredweight by the simple process of put- 
ting down a bid, automatically elevat- 
ing the value of the whole crop. That 
his action was necessary to get the lambs 
he needed needs no assertion, but the 
incident demonstrated that supply and 
demand still operate. The high point of 
the month was $9.50: the low on com- 
parable stock $7.75. Late in the month 
$7@7.75 took practically all the fair to 
choice lambs, $8 purchases by city 
butchers indicating severe sorts. 

Early in October, after uncovering the 
lowest levels in fourteen years, lambs 
picked up, actually advancing 25@40 
cents, bulk selling at $7.75@8, with an 
$8.35 top. During the week ending 
October 11, further improvement occur- 
red, creating an impression that the trade 
was definitely out of the woods, packers 
buying lambs for immediate delivery at 
$8.50@8.75 late in the week, specialties 
making $9@9.25. This put prices up 50 
to 75 cents, but optimism thus generated 
was soon dispelled. Nothing disastrous 
developed during the week of October 18, 
prices showing little change and light 
receipts getting action, but during the 
week ending October 24, calamity re- 
turned to the market and prices dropped 
back to the season’s low point, if not 
lower, $7.25@7.75 taking the bulk of 
lambs at the end of that week and early 
the final week when $8 was out on the 
limb. 

If consolation is to be extracted from 
this commercial riot it is that the first 
short run found killers buying for num- 
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bers, prices sharply higher and bids for 
lambs to arrive available. It has been 
noticeable that whenever Chicago killers 
fortified their position with heavy re- 
ceipts of “direct” lambs, prices went on 
the skids, especially if a run of natives 
developed coincidently. Taking the en- 
tire month, 75 per cent of the crop sold 
at the low level as the big runs were 
taken on the breaks. Advances were 
easily wiped out, breaks held. Within a 
few days $7.50 took lambs that had 
previously sold at $9.25, in somewhat 
ephemeral manner. The break of the 
week ending October 25 was the climax 
of a bad month. Early in the week 
$9.50 was paid, congratulations going 
the rounds that the dawn of comparative 
prosperity had arrived, but in two days 
following exactly $1 per hundredweight 
was taken off and before the break had 
run its course the $8 quotation was doubt- 
ful. However, as it had been possible 
to put on 75 cents to $1 two weeks earlier, 
hope was not wholly forlorn. The month 
showed net declines, but under such trad- 
ing conditions anything is possible. 

Penalization of native lambs has been 
rigidly adhered to and without meeting 
serious criticism. The penalty is $1 per 
hundredweight and now that growers are 
informed they have no kick coming. 
Some deliberately market untrimmed 
lambs on the theory that a lower price is 
offset by added weight. They at least 
have a market at a price. Possibly there 
is a place in distributive trade for buck 
as well as cull lamb carcasses. Killers are 
not averse to buying either on their own 
terms. Other than bucks and pee-wees 
native lambs have reached the market in 
excellent condition this season. They 
were held back and got fat awaiting price 
improvement, actually taking the top 
price away from westerns. On the high 
day westerns stopped at $9.35, while 
natives made $9.50. 


Comebacks Shipped 

“Comeback” western lambs that had 
been running in cornfields sold at $7@ 
7.25 late in October and as they left the 
market at $6.25@6.75, they lost money. 
This is not a promising augury for the 
outcome of the winter season, but cannot 
be taken as a barometer. Prices will 
depend on how fed lambs are pushed 
into the market. Holding them out until 


natives have been cleaned up would be 
good policy. Few went into feeders’ 
hands in July and August, but there is 
a pronounced disposition to take the 
short route to the money. 

Wild fluctuations have made the 
process of gathering native lambs in the 
country difficult. On sharp breaks rural 
buyers have been unable to engage much, 
reducing the run and putting killers on 
short shrift. The two October bulges 
were due to this condition. Shippers 
acquired thousands of native lambs in 
the country at $6 to $6.50 per hundred- 
weight. 

Yearlings have all but disappeared, 
wethers are as rare as dodos and, con- 
trary to expectation, few ewes, either 
native or western, have reported at the 
market. A speculator ruefully survey- 
ing a package of several hundred ewes 
he had accumulated said: “If they were 
worth $15 a head | could unload in an 
hour, but at 4 cents per pound, nobody 
will ever look at them.” Remarked a 
Montana man: “We haven’t loaded a 
ewe in our section. There wouldn’t be 
much money left and we will take a 
chance on getting them through the win- 
ter. We may get a lamb, or a pelt.” 
Aged ewes can be skinned profitably 
this fall as that practice would save win- 
tering cost and carrying them through 
does not mean getting a lamb. Holding 
back ewes has discredited forecasters who 
heralded heavy liquidation. Had the 
market been receptive more ewes would 
have shown up. 


Feeder Lambs 

Feeding lambs advanced 50 to 75 cents 
per hundredweight during October, hold- 
ing steady when fat trade went to the 
bow-wows. The country took a lot of 
lambs at $6.25@7, the movement assum- 
ing seasonal proportions through mar- 
ket gateways. Nothing can describe the 
breeding ewe market more accurately 
than that demand practically disappear- 
ed. What little trading was done was 50 
per cent lower than last year, feeding 
ewes showing the same depreciation as 
breeding stock. On the other hand more 
feeding lambs could have been sold at 
the market and would but for killers’ 
requirements. Packers’ experience in the 
distribution sphere this season has been 
that second grade lambs are popular. For 


one thing medium carcasses are not 
wasty, many people refusing to buy fat. 
On some wholesale markets these second 
grade carcasses have outsold the choice 
article. Always seconds could be sold, 
while during periods of demoralization 
it was necessary to throw a surplus of 
fat carcasses into the freezer. 

Wholesale dressed prices were extreme- 
ly erratic. High spots occurred, but 
averages were low all through the month. 
Selling drives in the retail sphere made 
periodical bargains possible, but public 
eating house charges remained “‘constant,” 
meaning that cost mutations were ignor- 
ed. Always the lower grade of carcass 
lamb sold to relatively best advantage; 
heavy carcasses were cut to tacilitate dis- 
posal. Good handyweight carcasses sold 
at $16 per hundredweight when culls 
were worth $11. Taking the month from 
end to end, $13@17 brought the bulk of 
carcasses, the pick of the crop realizing 
$18 to $20, with an occasional $22 trade. 
Good ewe carcasses wholesaled at $8@9; 
medium at $7@8. 

October live lamb prices go “way 
back” for comparisons. The top at 
Chicago, $9.50, compares with $13.25 last 
year; $14 in 1928; $15.50 in 1925 and 
$9.25 in 1921, the previous low year, but 
at that time the market never went down 
to a $7.25@7.50 basis for the bulk of 
goods lambs as it did on this occasion. 

J. E. Poole. 


DENVER 

AT lamb values 

cents higher at the close of October 
than at the beginning, while feeder 
lambs showed an advance of 50 cents 
to $1 during the month. Fat ewes were 
also around $1 to $1.25 up. 

Sheep supplies at Denver for October 
were only about half of those for October 
a year ago. Just where the lambs have 
gone is a puzzle to the trade. That the 
big supply predicted early in the season 
has not materialized on the markets 
however, is 4 well known fact. 

Many growers are finishing out their 
own lambs at home and this has result- 
ed in a shrinkage of supplies on the 
markets that has, in turn, resulted in 
improved prices. Good fat lambs were 
selling around $7 to $7.25 early in 
October. At the close of the month the 
best kinds were bringing up to $7.50 and 
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since that time have been selling as high 
as $7.60. Feeder lambs that were bring- 
ing from $5.50 to $6 early in October 
were selling around $6.50 to $7.05 at the 
close of the month and on up to $7.60 on 
Monday, November 3. 

Fat ewes were bringing from $2 to 
$2.25 early in October, but at the close 
of the month the same grades were sell- 
ing around $3 to $3.50. 

The demand for feeder lambs is 
strong at present and everything offered 
on the Denver market is meeting with 
ready outlet. The supply is far short 
of expectations, while the inquiry is very 
good. 

Many feeders who had not intended 
to feed are now making inquiry for 
feeder lambs and indications are that 
the number fed in the northern Colorado 
feeding districts will be somewhat larger 
than had been anticipated early in the 
season. 


W. N. Fulton. 


KANSAS CITY 

HE sheep market performed more 

creditably in October than in Sep- 
tember, but the general price level re- 
mained low as compared with former 
years. However, when it is considered 
that sheepmen had anticipated lower 
prices than actually prevailed the market 
was better than expected. The top price 
for lambs during the month was $9, or 
ten cents above the high point in Sep- 
tember. The low top was $7.35, com- 
pared with a $7.10 low top in September. 
The general average for October was 25 
to 35 cents above September. - In these 
particulars, at least, there was an im- 
provement. 5 

September closing and October opening 
top was $7.40. By the ninth of the month 
prices rose $1.25 to $8:65, dropped back 
to $7.50, rallied to $9 on the 2st, fell 
back to $7.35 and closed at $8. In these 
price movements on tops, the lower grades 
maintained a uniform relative position. 
One of the features was that the bulk of 
the western lambs did not exceed a 15-cent 
spread on any one day, and that culling 
was less noticeable than in previous 
months. While prices were materially 
short of bringing production costs, the 
market did not encounter any gluts. Re- 
ceipts were evenly distributed, and the 
buying side kept up steady operations 





that were ample for clearances. Fat 


grades predominated. 

For the period of July 1 to November 
1, slaughter in Kansas City was 18 per 
cent larger than in the same period last 
year and the largest on record for any 
similar period. Evidently low prices 
broadened the outlet and in this pro- 
ducers should take encouragement for it 
shows that ovine meat is coming into 
real popularity. Those who have studied 
the situation closely contend that the 
dressed lamb and mutton trade is in a 
better position than beef or pork. If 
prices can be edged up and outlet be 
maintained low prices will have accom- 
plished some lasting benefits and to a 
large degree will offset the adverse ef- 
fects of the extremely high prices of 
the past several years. Dressed lambs 
and mutton prices had to come down 
from their high level in order to renew 
contact with the customer. It was a 
costly process for producers, but it has 
been closely demonstrated that the con- 
sumer regulates his meat demand on a 
relative price basis. It remains to be seen 
how demand will hold when prices, live 
weight, take an upturn. 

About 17 per cent more lamb is being 
consumed now than a year ago when high 
prices prevailed. The retailer still has 
considerable slack that he can absorb 
between his retail prices and his whole- 
sale costs without raising prices to the 
consumer. If this is done the live mar- 
ket can add on $1 to $1.50 a hundred 
pounds without affecting consumer de- 
mand. 

Old ewes, which made up the greater 
part of the mature mutton supply, sold 
largely at $3 to $3.50, top $3.75, and 
plain kinds under $3. The general price 
movement was within a 25-cent range. 
Comparatively few breeding ewes arrived. 
Some bunches of short fed yearlings 
brought $5.75 to $6.50 and grass wethers 
$3.50 to $4. Not enough was offered in 
the later class to supply a fair test to 
demand. Comparatively few thin ewes 
have been taken for feeding and outside 
of yearling classes the mature mutton 
supply for coming months is not very 
promising, unless a secondary movement 
gets under way from producing areas and 
that is not likely. 

October receipts were 240,478 or 49,- 








FOR SALE 
TO SETTLE ESTATE 
3000 acre sheep ranch: 1000 acres sheep fenced 
300 acres cultivated 
GOOD FEED AND WATER 
Call or Write 
MRS. SUSAN CROWDIS 
BAYFIELD, COLO. 

















DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 




















Have you read Gilfillan’s “Sheep”? For 
sale at $2.50. National Wool Grower, Salt. 
Lake City, Utah. 








Romnellets - 


Have Taken the Wrinkles Out of 
Rambouillets 





A Romney Marsh Rambouillet Cross 





A combination never before equalled. 
Good mothers, a desirable combing 
fleece, a mutton type lamb, costs no 
more to produce. Their many superior 
qualities make them the most desirable 
and profitable range sheep that we 
have ever seen. 

We Have To Offer This Season: 

400 Yearling Romnellet Rams 
25 Yearling Romney Marsh Rams 


Great Western Sheep & 


Wool Company 
533 FORD BUILDING 
Great Falls, Montana 
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ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 
E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 

















KIMBLE r¢ 


Rambouillets 


Reduction of my flock hag been made 
necessary by drought and poor feed 
conditions. I will sell yearling ewes, 
or ewes with lamb by side, or rams— 
AND THE PRICES WILL BE RIGHT 


Some bargains in good purebred 
Rambouillets 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
DEA A44A44444444444444-44-4444444 








SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 














Rambouillets 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE 
At All Times 

One or a Car Load 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mer. 








x 











Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire. 








Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 








121 larger than in the same month of 
1929 and the largest in any October since 
1914. Receipts for the ten months were 
1,804,865, or 233,201 larger than the same 
period last year and the largest in the 
first ten months of any year since 19]? 
C. M. Pipkin. 


OMAHA 


HEEP and lamb receipts here last 

month totaled 365,000 head, the 
heaviest for October since 1923. Ship. 
ments included an increasing number of 
comebacks with a corresponding de- 
crease in range offerings. 

Prices for western fat lambs fluctuated 
severely, reaching $9 at the high time, 
but by the end of the month had settled 
down to the same basis as at the end of 
September. Native stock advanced 50 
cents during October and fed shorn 
lambs closed 75 cents to $1.00 up for the 
month. 

Declining quality was apparent in re- 
ceipts from the range, anything choice 
in the way of either fats or feeders being 
in the minority. In the case of fat lambs 
this turned packer interest to fed lambs 
and resulted in a premium being paid 
for strongweight feeders. The usual dif- 
ficulty encountered during October in 
moving underweight, rough, and common 
whiteface feeders was again apparent this 
year. 

For all that, however, the feeder mar- 
ket closed at 25@50-cent higher levels 
for the month, the better grades with 
weight showing the most improvement. 
It was a $6.25@6.75 market mainly on 
thin lambs, the better grading bringing 
up to $7 freely when available, with a 
top of $7.25 for the period. 

As mentioned the top was $9 on iat 
lambs with most of the killers finding 
outlet at $7.25@8.50. Quite a few ship- 
ping orders for choice light lambs was 
one bullish influence on the market. 

Continued light supplies of fat ewes, 
together with revival of packer interest 
in the fleshy grades, brought about an 
upturn of $1 in prices for the month. 
By the end of October the best were 
going to the packing house at $3.50. 
Breeding ewes shared the advance and 
it was comparatively easy to get $5 or 
better for the right kind as October 
ended. , K. H. Kittoe. 
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ST. JOSEPH 

agen receipts for October around 

113,300 compared with 129,912 same 
month a year ago. Receipts were largely 
westerns and general quality was only 
fair. The lamb market was up and 
down and closed about 75 cents higher 
than at the end of September. 

No choice westerns were offered on the 
extreme close, but such kinds were quoted 
up to $8.00 against $7.35 a month ago. 
Best natives sold at $7.75 on the close. 
Feeders were around $1.00 higher than a 
month ago, late sales ranging $6.50@7.00. 
Aged sheep closed $1.00@1.25 higher, 
with best fat ewes at $3.75. Numerous 
small lots of breeding ewes sold from 
$4.00@5.50 during the month. Yearlings 
and wethers were scarce throughout the 
month. Yearlings quoted $5.50@6.00 
and wethers $4.25@4.75. H. H. Madden 





GOVERNMENT LAMB REPORT 
WRONG—HIGHER PRICES 
IN SIGHT 

HE forecast of a 16% per cent in- 

crease in lamb supplies to be market- 
ed between September | and January |, 
set forth in a Federal report issued in 
August, will probably prove to be some- 
what exaggerated. Such supplies may 
or may not have been in western states, 
but if they materialize at markets there 
will have to be a much larger movement 
than is indicated at the present time. If 
they are in the country or on the range 
they are pretty well covered up. The in- 
crease that has shown thus far has been 
covered in slaugliter outlet, and the 
stocker and feeder movement, which 
naturally figures against future supply, 
discloses a shortage compared with a 
year ago. Thus on the basis of the ac- 
tual visible supply for coming months 
there is some reason to anticipate higher 
rather than lower prices. 

Unless things are changed materially in 
the next thirty days by heavier move- 
ments into feed lots the supply of fat 
lambs for January, February and March 
will be around 30 per cent short of last 
year, a supply inadequate to meet require- 
ments at that season of the year. Even 
though short fed lambs do not advance 
much over the present price level that 
does not preclude the probability for a 
good market the first quarter in 1931. 
Kansas City C. M. Pipkin 








CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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LINCOLN RAMS : LINCOLNS 
500 LINCOLN RAMS FOR SALE We are offering, at bargain prices, { 
Sires have been imported from New one carload of Yearling Rams and ; 
Zealand, England and Canada. one carload of Ram Lambs—also , 
These rams are the result of years f Stud Ra 4 
of careful breeding for range purposes. a few stu ms. : 
nome are Tange-rained. and are at | 3 yor Full Particulars Write or Wire 
ED. BLODGETT R. S. ROBSON & SON | 
= DENFIELD, ONT., CANADA , 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada , 
PPP HOODOO OOOSOOOOOOOO4 





BOYS: Earn Your SCOUT KNIFE by Securing Two New Subscriptions to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER at $1.50 Each. 
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Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 

















We 
Produce 
| | a High Type 
Briggs “2025”—First Prize j 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram of Rambouillet 
at California State 





Fair, 1930. 


A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 
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Nebeker 
Hampshire Rams 


We are offering yearling Hamp- 
shire rams—the same breeding 
and kept in the same way that 
have made our rams so valuable 
for service on the range. 

Also, ram lambs and registered 
ewes. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
Stockton, Utah 














Winners Sired by Blendworth Basildon 


What this sire has done in Eng- 
land he can do in Idaho. 


Blendworth Basildon and his 
son Burcombe Goldmine, 2nd, 
have been used with gratifying 
results on the top ewes at 


FA 


Thousand Springs 


Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 

















PREMIUMS OFFERED 
FOR 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 Remington Stock Knife for 2 new 
subscriptions. 

1 Regulation Scout Knife for 2 new 
subscriptions. 

1 Crocodile Wrench for 1 new sub- 
scription. 

Subscription Price is $1.50 Per Year 

Send the money with the names and 

addresses of the new subscribers to 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

509 McCornick Bldg. - Salt Lake City 














Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 20) 


$50 to $60 per month. In some excep- 
tional cases men are carried at $60 but 
all new men are being employed at $50 
per month. 

J. F. Sears. 


NEVADA 


Cool weather with more than the usual 
amount of rain was favorable for ranges, 
and livestock are in good to excellent 
condition. Fall work is well along, and 
heavy cattle shipments are reported, 
while sheep are moving generally toward 
winter ranges. 


Austin 


We had a few cold days during October, 
but as a whole the weather was very good. 
Winter prospects are encouraging so far 
as range feed is concerned. Our breeding 
bands are at their usual number and more 
ewe lambs were held this season for re- 
placements than in 1929. Late sales of 
feeder lambs have been at five cents. A 
few ewes of mixed ages have changed 
hands at $3.75, but there has been no 
movement in yearling ewes. 

We pay our herders and camptenders 
$80 a month. 

Laborde Bros. & Co. 


Hylton 


October brought some rains and jit 
looks as if the sheepmen will have good 
feed on their winter range this season. 

Some sales of crossbred and fine-wooled 
ewes have been made recently at $7.50 
a head. Size of our breeding bands, how- 
ever, is about as in 1929, and fewer ewe 
lambs were shipped to market than a 
year ago. Five cents has recently been 
paid for feeder lambs at the railroad. 

With good security twelve-month loans 
can be obtained by stockmen at 8 per 
cent. 

UTAH 


Excellent weather prevailed, though 
snow in the mountains during the early 
weeks forced a pretty general movement 
of stuff to lower grazing lands. Forage 
has been plentiful and livestock have 


been in fairly good shape. Toward the 
end of the month cattle were thriving 
on farm pasturage, while sheep were 
trending generally toward winter ranges, 
keeping near water. 


Provo 


About the tenth of October we had 
one good rain; since then it has been dry. 
Feed on the winter range, however, 
promises to be fairly good, especially if 
we get more rain or snow soon. 

The same number of ewes are being 
bred this fall as in 1929. A few more 
ewe lambs have been sent to market than 
a year ago. The most recent prices paid 
for feeder lambs are 4% and 5 cents. The 
range of quotations on crossbred yearling 
ewes is $6.50 to $7, and the same applies 
to fine-wools. Six dollars is quoted on 
ewes of mixed ages. 

I think that money secured by livestock 
can be borrowed for three months, with 
renewal privileges, at 8 per cent. 

P. E. Anderson. 


COLORADO 


Cold showery weather, with snow in 
the mountains, was reported from most 
sections, though between storms _ there 
was an abundance of sunshine. Forage 
was plentiful nearly everywhere, and the 
movement of livestock to lower territory 
was completed. Cattle and sheep were 
in excellent shape as a rule. 


Silt 


The outlook for feed on the winter 
range is not at all good at this time. 

There have not been any transactions 
in ewes lately. Fewer ewes are being bred 
this fall and about the same number of 
ewe lambs have been kept for replace- 
ments in flocks. Feeder lambs have re- 
cently sold at 5 cents. 

We are able to borrow money on our 
sheep for a period of twelve months at 
8 per cent. 

Herders are getting $75 a month and 
camptenders $60. 

R. F. Bowles. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Normal temperatures prevailed with 
occasional showers, some of them of 
beneficial proportions. Ranges were of 
a consequence, in pretty good condition, 
except in the east where they were rather 
poor. Livestock, however, are still in 
good shape in all sections. 


Cimarron 


With the exception of heavy rains the 
first part of the month, October weather 
was good, and from present indications 
winter range feed will be good. 

A band of 2,000 ewes of mixed ages 
was recently sold at $5 a head, but have 
not heard of any other sales of breeding 
ewes. I think fewer will be bred than 
usual. 

Five cents was recently paid for feeder 
lambs. 

Sheepmen of this section pay their 
herders $40 a month and their camp- 
tenders, $60. 

Interest rates here on sheep and cattle 
loans are 7 and 8 per cent, notes being 
drawn for twelve months. 

Roy E. Lewis. 


Albuquerque 


The eastern part of New Mexico had 
a good deal of rain during October; the 
western section is dry, however. General- 
ly it looks as if the winter ranges would 
produce a plentiful lot of good feed this 
year. 

Feeder lambs are now selling at 5% 
cents, but up to the middle of October the 
figure was 5 cents. No sales of breed- 
ing ewes have been reported recently. 
More ewe lambs were held by sheepmen 
than were kept back last year. For the 
most part breeding bands are about the 
same size as in 1929. 

Stockmen’s notes can be drawn here 
for twelve months through companies re- 
discounting with the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank and bear interest at 614 
per cent. 

Central Credit Corporation. 


CALIFORNIA 


This was a good month for most in- 
terests, except that ranges had insufficient 
moisture and made but moderate growth 


throughout the state, save only in the 
northern portion where grass was good. 
However, livestock have done well, as a 
general rule. Snow fell in the mountains 
late in the month. There was a dearth 
of sunshine, but temperatures averaged 


‘high. 


Los Banos 


October weather has been warm and 
clear. We need rain, however, to bring 
on the winter grass; unless it rains with- 
in the next two weeks, the prospect for 
winter feed will be poor. Lambing starts 
here November 15 and December 1. We 
rarely have grass before January 20, so 
feed hay and grain. If rains continue 
then, our lambs are ready to ship in 
April. 

[ think about the same number of 
ewes were bred this season as last. So far 
as | know, there have been no sales of 
breeding ewes recently. The proportion 
of ewe lambs retained for flock replace- 
ments is about the same as in the previous 
year. 

Five cents is the latest price paid 
around here for feeder lambs. 

The present rate of pay for herders and 
camptenders is $70. 

Stockmen’s notes can be drawn for 
either three or six months, and the money 
borrowed pays interest at the rate of 6% 
and 7 per cent. 

F. J. Arburua. 


Madera 


Good average warm weather, with no 
frost, has prevailed during October. It 
is too early to state how good the winter 
feed will be; so far there has been no 
rain. 

More ewes by ten per cent were bred 
this season; more ewe lambs were also 
held back by growers. No sales of breed- 
ing ewes have been made around here 
recently. 

Feeder lambs have sold at six cents, 
according to latest reports. 

We pay our herders $70 a month and 
camptenders, $80. 

Stockmen are able to borrow money in 
this section at the rate of 7 per cent for 
three and six months. 

Max B. Arnold. 





A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 





Trail 
Tongues, 
Bows, 
Slats 
and 
Covers 








Famous for 
Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


DeLux and 
Standard Camps 


New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 








Can ship toe any point on railroad 





The Crocodile Wrench will be sent to 
anyone sending in one new subscription to 
the National Wool Grower. The price is 
$1.50 a year. 





For Bloodless 


Castrating 
and Docking 


use the genuine imported 


BURDIZZO 


Safe, Sure, Prevents 
Fly Blow. Scientific, 
No Bleeding or .Bad 
after-effects. Used 
successfully for the 
past two years by 
many western cattle 
and sheepmen. 


In Four Sizes 


For Cattle and 
Sheep 
Write for Free Illus- 
trated Booklet to 
Agents 
Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
Portland, Ore, 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Concho Drug Co. 
BEWARE San Angelo, Texas 

OF Roach McLymont Co. 
IMITATIONS Del Rio, Texas 
or the Pacific Coast Distributor 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY DEPT. 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
405 Sansome St. San Francisco 
Dr. N. Burdizzo, Inventor and Sole Maker 
Box 400, Turin, Italy 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. : 





1651 Larimer 8St., Denver, Cole. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





FOR FLY BLOW 


USE 
EXCELLENT FOR 
PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS, 
FOR BARBED 
WIRE CUTS, 
DOG BITES 
AND AFTER 
DEHORNING 


See Your Country Dealer 
or Order from 


American Turpentine and Tar Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
43 West Broadway 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











Korbel 


Warm weather with light rains has 
characterized the season thus far (October 
11). At present all signs are good for 
grass this season. 

Fred Anderson. 


ARIZONA 


Cold weather with frosty nights, 
especially at higher elevations, terminat- 
ed the summer season, but left most 
grasses growing and affording ample feed 
for livestock. There were frequent rains, 
holding up soil moisture and water sup- 
plies to good stages. Livestock were 
mostly in thriving condition. 


Chandler 


The weather here has been very good 
during October and from present indica- 
tions there will be plenty of feed on the 
winter range. 

Breeding bands are about 40 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. Very few ewes 
are changing hands now; the few trans- 
actions made have been on a basis of 
$4 for crossbred and fine-wooled year- 
lings and $2 for ewes of mixed ages. 

Late sales of feeder lambs have been 
made at 3% cents a pound. 
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Hotel Utah | 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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, ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 

} WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 
‘ 

> 
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“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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A Real (Imported) 
AUSTRALIAN 
Sheep Dog 
Dark Brown, Light Gray 


Beautiful 


Attracts Attention 
Intelligent, Strong, 
Small 


Reproduces True 
None like them in U.S.A. 


The Dog Brains of Australian Sheep Industry 
PEDIGREED PUPS FOR SALE 


DR. ROBERT A. COOK 














924 Del Paso Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Stockmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.25 and up 














Livestock loans can be made here for 
twelve months at 6% per cent interest. 
Chandler Improvement Co. 


Peoria 


I am not very well informed as tu 
range conditions. My sheep operations, 
which are not large, are confined to hand- 
ling aged ewes in the Salt River Valley. 
The weather here for the past month has 
been very favorable for getting winter 
pastures of alfalfa and barley nicely 
started. Pasture rates are not likely to 
reach the ruinous heights of last winter, 
as only about half as many ewes will be 
lambed here this year. Baled alfalfa hay 
is worth from $12 to $16 a ton, and 
winter pasture is being contracted at 60 
cents per head per month. 

Many outfits are holding their ewe 
lambs this fall. The latest prices re- 
ported as paid for feeder lambs are 5 
and 6 cents. Do not think there have 
been any recent sales of breeding ewes. 

Wages for herders and camptenders are 
$50 to $60 per month. 

The interest rate on livestock loans is 
8 per cent in this district and the loans 
are for ninety days. 

Nat M. Dysart. 


Holbrook 


The past month brought mild weather 
and no rain. Fall feed conditions have 
been good and the sheep are going into 
the winter in fine condition. 

The best price offered to date (October 
14) for feeding lambs has been 51/4 cents, 
with every one holding for 6 cents. 
About the same number of ewe lambs are 
being held back as in 1929. 

Yearling ewes have been selling at $8 
for crossbreds and $9 for fine-wools, those 
of mixed ages going at $6.50. 

M. C. Candelaria. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Moderate to heavy rains occurred fre- 
quently through the month, with tempera- 
tures suitable for range growth. Thus 
fall ranges were improved appreciably, 
and livestock have been in better cir- 
cumstances, though still only fair to good. 
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San Angelo 


October brought us more rain than we 
usually have in three or four months, and 
if frosts will hold off for three or four 
weeks, we will have excellent winter for- 
age. 

Rough estimates indicate that a slight- 
ly larger number of ewes will be bred 
this season than in 1929. Think possibly 
a few more ewe lambs were shipped out 
this fall, although the increase was not 
very great. Mutton lambs have sold re- 
cently at 44% cents per pound. Very few 
transactions in breeding ewes have been 
reported; a few fine-wools have sold at 
$6 a head. 

With proper security, livestock loans 
can be made for twelve months, bearing 
interest at 7 and 8 per cent. 


Tulia 

The misty rainy weather we have had 
during the past thirty days has made 
excellent wheat pasture. We have most- 
ly farm flocks and are dependent on 
grain sorghums for winter feed. The crop 
is short but adequate for wintering. 

About the same number of ewes will 
be bred this fall as last. A few of mixed 
ages have changed hands recently at $4 
and $5. The latest price to be reported 
as paid for feeder lambs is 5 cents. | 
think probably a few more ewe lambs 
have been kept back by growers this fall 
on account of the low prices. 

Interest charges on stock loans vary 
from 8 to 10 per cent. Money can be 
borrowed on twelve months’ time at 8 per 
cent, when well secured. 


Oakalla 

Prospects for winter feed, after a month 
of wet weather, are very good (October 
29); never better, in fact. 

Breeding bands are about the same size 
as a year ago. A few yearling crossbreds 
have been priced at $5 and the same 
figure has. been placed on _fine-wools, 
while ewes of mixed ages have gone at $4. 
Three dollars a head has been paid re- 
cently for feeder lambs. 

The duration of loans on livestock is 
from three to nine months; interest rates 
are 6 and 7 per cent. 

H. J. McGuire. 

















The House 
Was Saved 


Lagoons from a chimney 

set fire to the roof of 
this farmhouse. The owner 
telephoned the alarm to the 
nearest town. Although the 
roof was in flames, the fire- 
men arriving in time ex- 
tinguished the blaze with 
their chemicals. 


The telephone is a friend 
in any emergency. It runs 
hurried errands to town— 
gets extra parts when 
there’s a breakdown, calls 
the doctor, connects with 
homes of friends and neigh- 
bors, banishes loneliness. 
The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 


The Mountain States 


Telephone & Telegraph Company 
































The Flick Lamb Docking Machine and Castrater 


Conceived from Personal Experience—Tested and Proven by Personal Experience 


Guaranteed 
to be 
absolutely 
satisfactory 
or money 
refunded 


Write for 
particulars 

















Manufactured and Sold by 


RUDOLPH FLICK 


Cucamonga, California — San Bernardino County 


Most 
sanitary 
and 
bloodless 
operating 
machine 
on the 
market 


PRACTICAL — SCIENTIFIC — YET SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
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LOUISIANA 
De Ridder 


The range in this section has been 
good this year but prices for woo] and 
mutton have been low. The wool. clip 
was sold at 22% cents for the twelve 


have been made for feeders or fat 


lambs. However, as these sheep run on 
the open range and the overhead is al- 
most nothing, these owners are much bet- 
ter off than in many sections of the 
country. 


R. J. Archer. 





months’ clip. At this writing no sales 



































HIS softens the veins 

and relieves all con- 
gestion in the body 
quickly. Active blood cir- 
culation then carries all 
poisons, which are the 
root of all your ailments 
away. You need one of 
these lamps. We will 
gladly send you one at 
once on request. - 


Te DERMA ‘Health-Ray'Lamp 


Is a Scientific Lamp of a Hundred Uses 

NOW USED BY THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY 

Stas NOW tceamebnTe” ORES 
YOUR LIFE AND HAPPINESS MAY DEPEND ON IT 
If. you are suffering with Rheumatism, Backache, Lum- 
bago. Colds in the chest, Tonsilitis, Catarrh. Neuralgia, 
Hay Fever, Asthma, Sinus Trouble, Indigestion, Stiff 
Neck, Acne (Boils), Sprains, or any of the other kin- 
dred troubles. The DERMA “HEALTH- 
RAY” LAMP WILL BRING YOU 
QUICK RELIEF. 


Order a Lamp Now 
while Only 


$5.95 





STOPS ITCHING SCALP, 
DANDRUFF, FALLING 
HAIR, ORY SCALP, ETC. 











a 


~" vue uttra! 
< VIOLET LAMP: 
<a MFG. CO., Dept C-5, 319! 

yD? 3rd Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA.,! 
CO* Enclosed find sum of $1.00, kindly rush, 
one complete DERMA “HEALTH-RAY”; 


RELIEVES 
TONSOLITIS-RHEUMATISM 



















i mailman balance. 
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EFFECTIVE FOR coLos} Name City ’ 
IN THE CHEST,CATARAH,| ' ; 
ASTHMA, ETC. : State 1 
/ 
Please send me free advice with your complete catalogue.' 
t 
: ' 
a MONEY BACK GUARANTEED & 
’ WITHIN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED : 
' 
| MALAY te) 12) 4-2) 2 ' 
Baines cinvesom| | MULVRIGNCT 4440.30 Ol) re } 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 

OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 


Of THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
published monthly at Salt Lake City, Uta! 
for October 1, 1930. 


State of Utah, ) 
County of Salt Lake pss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the Nationa 
Wool Grower and that the following is, t 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a tru: 
statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of thi 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness managers are: Publisher, National 
Wool Growers Association Company, Sal! 
Lake City, Utah; Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 
McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, 
F, R. Marshall, 509 McCornick Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


2. That the owner is: National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated 
body of Salt Lake City, Utah (F. J. Hagen 
barth, president and F. R. Marshall, secr« 
tary), and thirteen state wool growers 
associations, all unincorporated. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secur 
ities are: None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where th« 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of th: 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide own 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) F. R. MARSHALL, 
Editor and Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1930. 
(Seal) ADDISON D. PERRY, JR.., 
Notary Pubii 
(My commission expires April 30, 1934 
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Live Stock Market Service that 
One Can Depend Upon! 


o, 
“~~ 








MONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 

in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 

a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 

is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 

transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 

sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 

summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 

ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 


Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top-class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 
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Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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Visit... 
INTERNATIONAL 


LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


NOVEMBER 29th TO DECEMBER 6th 
UNION STOCK YARDS—CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Fy ‘ers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
At This SUPREME wu ope OF THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 
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SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom. 
LEARN Economy in Production. 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features. 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 


World’s Greatest Live Stock Show, Grain, Hay and Wool Show. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS SHORTHORN SALES 


, F sh esas P Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, Dec. 3, 10:00 A. M. 
sday, " ES : >. NV baa « s : ’ J: . 9 é 
eeennte y napeoggeed aati - ~_ wenn Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 4, 10:00 A. M. 

write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 4, 1:00 P. M. 
For Catalogs Address American Shorthorn Association, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


And Other Pure-Bred Live Stock Sales 
ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


Chicago. 


A Season of Education and Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 
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